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To all present and \ 
prospective Cadillac owners: , 


Cadillac is great as an institution and as 
a product, not because of plants and 
equipment, not because of financial re- 
sources; but because to these is joined 
the kind of man-power which is pecul- 
iarly Cadillac. 


It is probably true that in buildings and 
equipment, in fine mechanical facilities 
and their orderly arrangement—in every 
physical aspect—Cadillac is not equaled 
anywhere in the world. 


But it requires nothing more than money 
to duplicate these things. 


Important as they are to a product of 
Cadillac quality,an investment of millions 
comes to naught if the human element 
is lacking or fails in its part. 


The men who build your Cadillac pour 
into their work more than skill and pains- 
taking precision. 


They pour into it their own loyalty to 
Cadillac and its high traditions; their 
deep-seated pride in the institution, in the 
product, and in the part they contribute; 
their unified will to make each individual 
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Cadillac car worthy to be cailed the 
standard of the world. 


That is the great driving force behind 
Cadillac; that is the animating spirit in 
Cadillac which cannot be duplicated by 
purchase; that is the living foundation 
on which Cadillac has grown to greatness. 


The men who generate this driving 
force not only work for Cadillac, but 
with Cadillac. 


They are literally a part of Cadillac, for 
every executive from high to low, and 
scores of men in the shops, are Cadillac 
stockholders. Many of them have grown 
to their prime, and beyond, in these 
factories. 


They would not, even if they could, relax 
one iota of the alert vigilance and care 
they bring to their daily tasks; to them 
the Cadillac standards of precision and 
quality are above and beyond all others. 


So think of your Cadillac, not as the 
impersonal product of impersonal ma- 
chines, but rather as the spirited prod- 
uct of human hearts and hands which 
earnestly desire and strive to give you the 
finest motor car in the world. 


AO Biker 


President 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


Remote 


A. P. C. M., Bibanga 

Kabinda, Lomami District 

Congo Belge, Africa, 

Via Cape Town. 

July 20, 1925 
TIME 

The News Magazine 

Sirs: 

Here in the middle of Central Africa 
TIME is the one medium that I depend on 
to bring me news of the outside world. 
Missing a copy is a source of keen dis- 
appointment, and this prompts me to write 
and ask if you cannot send the copies of 
my subscription in stronger wrappers. A 
journey of 14,000 or more miles, with fre- 
quent changes from steamer to rail to 
native porterage, demands a much stronger 
wrapper than that you have been using. 
I have missed several copies and had 
others arrive in wrappers practically torn 
off. I should appreciate attention to this, 
and if there is a charge for service, I 
shall remit if you will advise me as tu the 
amount. 

I have subscribed for a friend, Rev. A. 
Hoyt Miller, A. P. C. M., Bibanga, Kabin- 
da, Lomami District, Congo Belge, Africa. 
via Cape Town, and I should like to request 
the same service for him. 


FRANK J. GILLIAM 


Subscriber Gilliam’s wants will be 
supplied.— ED. 


Public Service 


TIME Denver, Colo. 
The News Magazine Sept. 28, 1925 
Sirs: 

I do not know of any venture in 
journalism in the country which has brought 
such a breath of fresh air to the field 
as yours has done. Your entry into this 
branch of literature partakes of the char- 
atter of Strachey’s entry into the province 
of biography. Your demonstration that in- 
formative articles concerning current events 
need not be melancholy is a public service. 
You help to establish the falsity of the 
notion that there is no royal road to 
learning. Your disregard of all known 
conventions of journalism, and of some 
conventions of etiquet, is as refreshing as 
a julep. 

HENRY W. TOLL 


Royalty 

TIME Gloucester, Mass. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 29, 1925 
Sirs: 

In Time for Sept. 28, you had an 
interesting little article on the marriage 
of Princess Mafalda of Italy to Prince 
Philip of Hesse. You did not mention 
that Philip of Hesse was obliged to sign 
a document giving up all claim to succeed 
to the head of that branch of the Hesse 
family, so that he is really now nothing 
but a private German citizen. Of course 
the reason he had to sign this was because 
he was marrying a Roman Catholic and 
naturally the Hesse family would never 
acknowledge a Roman Catholic family 
(wife and future children) belonging to 
them as leaders. It is certainly a love 
match and of course a very poor marriage 
for the King of Italy’s rich daughter; the 
Savoy family is very wealthy. But, owing 
to King Victor Emmanuel’s hatred of social 
life and his insistence on a domestic life 
much more secluded than that of his sub- 
jects, his daughters, the Italian princesses, 
have grown up rather wild in their ways, 
with a hatred of the trammels of society ; 











TIME 


LETTERS 





the fact is, they have not been trained to 
take their places in society as leaders at 
all, and the King is very much embar- 
rassed about this. He was obliged to con- 
sent to his eldest daughter, Yolanda, mar- 
rying a poor Italian nobleman _ because 
Yolanda obstinately refused to give him 
up, and now Mafalda has married a poor 
German Protestant prince, one of a large 














PRINCESS ASTRID 
Just twenty and pretty 


family in which are three sets of twins! 
These marriages are very unpopular in 
Italy, as the Italians feel mortified * by 
them. The King of Italy is now trying 
to train his two younger daughters to 
take their proper places in society; his 
only son, Humbert has always been in his 
proper position before the Italian public, 
but his sisters were allowed to run wild 
at the King’s country palaces. 

It may interest you to learn that it is 
said on very good authority that 
Crown Prince Olaf of Norway is soon to 
marry Princess Astrid of Sweden, his first 
cousin. This will be a good marriage in 
a political sense as, ever since Norway 
séparated from Sweden in 1905, the Swedes 
have had a grudge against the Norwegians, 
and this marriage, which will put a Swedish 
princess on the throne of Norway, will 
soothe the Swedes’ ruffled pride and heal 
the breach between the two countries. 
Prince Olaf is the only child of the King 
and Queen of Norway and has just spent 
a year at Baliol College, Oxford, England ; 
he is 22. Princess Astrid (a Scandinavian 
name pronounced “‘Arstree’’) is just 20 and 
is a very pretty girl; she is the youngest 
daughter of Prince Charles of Sweden, 
a brother of the King. Her father Prince 
Charles is one of the handsomest men in 
Europe. Princess Astrid is very Scan- 
dinavian in her looks and is taller than 
Prince Olaf; this is a good thing as, 
though the Norwegians are very fond of 
their young Crown Prince. they think he 
looks more like an Englishman than a 
Norwegian; he takes after the family of 
his mother (Princess Maud of England) 
more than that of his father. Both these 
young people are descended from. the 
French General of Napoleon the Great’s 
time, General Bernadotte, who was adopted 
as heir by the childless King of Sweden 
[becoming King Charles XIV, 1818-i844!. 
Prince Olaf of Norway is said to have 
inherited the shrewd and clever brain of 
his grandfather, King Edward VII of 
England, while his first cousin, the Prince 
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of Wales, has inherited Edward VII's 
social tact and charm. 
ANONYMOUS 

P. S. Gossip is now saying that the 
Prince of Wales will next year marry 
Princess Margaret of Greece. 

Interest in dynastic affairs, once 
so keen, has waned. But the an- 
onymous communication _ printed 
above illustrates the persistence of 
the fascination of the ancient 
game. 

The fact that Prince Philip re- 
signed his rights of succession is 
of no immediate importance— 
Hesse has been republican since 
1919. 

In Stockholm last week was pub- 
lished an official denial of the Olaf- 
Astrid fiancailles. 


That Edward of Wales will 


marry a refugee princess of a 
country which has caused Great 
Britain much trouble—seems to be 
a guess no better than most.—Ep. 


Schoolmate 


TIME Vienna, Va. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 7, 1925 
Sirs: 

I am sure you do not wish to encourage 
the average boy of 16 to leave school, be- 
lieving that he is prepared to rise to the 
highest rank among bankers and _ business 
men. Therefore I submit: 

1) You said (Time, Aug. 24, Page 5) 
in sketching the career of Mr. H. P. Davi- 
son, that he “was a young man who be- 
gan earning his living at 16 as a_ school 
teacher. He never got a college educa- 
tion. He got a job as office boy in a small 
bank, etc.” It seems to be clearly implied 
that his student days were over before or 
when he was 16. 

2) H. P. Davison was graduated from 
Greylock Institute, South Williamstown, 
Mass., in June, 1886, after spending at 
least two years in that school. The writer 
entered in Sept., 1885, and Harry Davison 
was already well known to the teachers 
and students. He was graduated as vale- 
dictorian of his class of seven. I followed 
him one year later, taking the same “Eng: 
lish Scientific’ course, as it was then 
called. Greylock was a private institution, 
sometimes called “‘The Mills School’ from 
the name of its founders and owners. Its 
last class was graduated in 1888. Many of 
its graduates have done well without further 
schooling. 


WELLS ALVORD SHERMAN 
Mr. Davison was born in 1867; 
so in 1886 he was 19.—Eb. 


Exploded? 
TIME Livington, Mont. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 21, 1925 
Sirs: 

As a subscriber of Time I desire to sub- 
mit for your serious consideration the 
following: 

I think that your heading “Religion” 
should be changed to “Theology.” 

You publish in that department merely 
theology. 

You should narrow the heading down to 
where it belongs. 

In this age of the world, religion has 
become something broader, something more 
comprehensive and better than the Chris- 
tian theologians have conceived it to be. 

It is beginning to dawn on many that 
there is too much toadying to theologians. 
The world advances in spite of their 
teaching; so why give so much space to 
exploiting the exploded, the ignorant, the 
superstitious ? 

You unduly flatter them by publishing 
their stuff under “Religion.” It is too 
good a word for them. 


ARTHUR BABBITT 
TIME is always grateful for sug- 
gestions, is grateful to Subscriber 
Babbitt. But “Religion” as a de- 
partment heading must continue to 
cover many differing interests.—ED. 








New Interest, New Inspiration 
-in this fall's reading” 


“Reading something new?” asked the returned vacationist. A simple, practical guide. Enables you to know 
“No, something old,” came the reply. ‘Something I’ve always known more after three months’ pleasant reading than 
I’d enjoy if I could once lay hands onit. It’s alot of satisfaction to know from previous years of effort. Send coupon for it. 
something definite of the distinguished books and authors you’ve had TO-DAY! 
only the foggiest notion about! Either read them in school and forgot 
them, or heard about them and failed to connect. A name and no facts. 
Stray facts and no name. I’ve learned more since I saw you last about 
the fun to be gotten out of great literature—” 
“Say, what’s happened to you since I’ve been out of town?” 


HE new book, “‘An Outline of Distinguished Reading,” is rearrang- 
ing fallreading plans and remaking readers’ conceptions of literature. 


Many reading plans have been offered. Thousands of men and women 
have eagerly grasped them, hoping for a real guide to worth-while 
reading. Everybody wants to get more pleasure, more profit, out of 
reading good books. Good reading is as necessary for proper mental 
development as exercise is for health. Without some definite plan 
of reading, no one can 4 to glimpse even a part of the immortal 
literature of the world. Life is too crowded in these modern days. 


How to Get the Most Out of Reading 


What we have needed is an arrangement of readings so that the 
selections would come to usin an orderly array. Our feasts should 
arrive in courses, not in helter-skelter mixture, with a time-limit 
for their consumption. 

Now at last is offered a plan based on laws of psychology. In 
it you are given the secret of how to pick and choose amongst 
the most distinguished literature of the world, in such a way that 
it marches into the mind and grips the memory everlastingly. 


A Skeleton Key That Unlocks Every Library 


The plan offered you in “An Outline of Distinguished Read- 
ing’’ applies to any library, whether a public library or your 
own private collection of books. Naturally, the more complete 
the library, the more fully you can carry out the plan. 
Three basic ideas have been used in making the plan 
practical and intensely interesting. 
First,read historically. We should read in the order in which literature 
was created. That gives the greatest significance to writings. For eac ‘ . 
is created. That g eg g . g each Reading That Stays With You 
masterpiece is father to others of a later age. 
Second, use association of ideas. This association of ideas is the best —_— pens: Age — - or ee Reading,” 
ee ter gives the reading plan, psychologically tested and proven, 
means of fixing i in the memory the great man and his work. Itis isolated, which assures the mind’s retention of immortal literature’s 
unrelated things that are difficult to remember, and by means of the best thought and expression. 
‘ ° “li . . ” é C on° ° P P 
‘Outline of Distinguished Reading the masterpieces are brought out of It arranges these writings historically and gives a short 
isolation into an organic order and continuity. sketch of each great figure. 
Third, read selectively. It is seldom necessary to read all of a great ee pi fad 0 hole Procession ef geninecs from 
’ . A the dawn of recorded history—Sappho, Omar hayyam, 
author to get his complete message. His best passages, or chapters, or Yousarde da Vinci Villon’ Wikis’ Beteoneen and Goan 
his one best poem is usually sufficient. Then you appreciate him most of other masters. 
fully. How to make such selections is no longer a problem when you have It is a book to be treasured for its own contents, but it 
“An Outline of Distinguished Reading.’’ You will find them all made -~ _ the key to the best of all literature. Send for 
for you. it to-day. 
The plan is the result of the work of one of the greatest connoisseurs of 
world literature who ever lived. Thomas Bird Mosher devoted his whole Mail This C 
lifetime to searching out the choicest things from the master spirits of al is Voupon 
all ages and countries, and no critic has ever challenged his superb good For Your FREE Copy Today 
taste. His work represents the last word in choice of author and selection 
and has long been recognized as supplying an unfailing touch-stone to all 
that is most distinguished in literary genius. From him our plan derives Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 410, 
its authority, together with its extraordinary helpfulness and fascination. 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
. . Gentlemen: 
Simply Mail the Coupon I enclose 20 cents (in stamps or currency) to pay the cost of 
To promote understanding and pelegepet of great literature, it has been decided wrapping . and mailing one copy of ‘An Outline of Distinguished 
to distribute a limited edition of ‘‘An Outline of Distinguished Reading” to people who Reading,” bound in rich blue buckram and containing the plan 
areinterested in this subject. You need only to pay the expense of wrapping and mailing which makes the reading of immortal literature fascinating and 
by enclosing twenty cents (stamps or currency) with the coupon. This 112 page book memory-gripping. There is b te » be no further pay ment or obligation. 
boundin cloth and stamped in gold will grace any library table. 
Through it thousands of people will find new interest and inspiration in immortal 
literature. Send for your copy to-day. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co. 


50 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














As a Mother, vitally interested in the family’s 
food—ask your physician about 


ge Pettijohn's 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


S YOU look over the cereals on your gro- 

cer’s shelves, or the cereal advertisements, 

you are probably conscious of more than a little 

confusion of mind. There are so many tochoose 

from—and so many very reasonable-sounding 
claims made for each. 

Why not ask your physician? He keeps abreast 
of food progress. He will gladly tell you. Ask 
him about the New Pettijohn’s—and specifi- 
cally about these facts— 


1. The combination of milk and the whole wheat from which 
the New Pettijohn’s is made contains all the constituents 
which go to make up a balanced diet—energy, protein, min- 
eral salts, the vitamins so essential to growth and health, 
roughage and water. 


2. The combination of New Pettijohn’s and milk makes an 
ideal food for the growing child. 


3. The New Pettijohn’s is easy to digest. 
And finally 
4. The 25% of natural wheat bran in New Pettijohn’s is a 
very efficient laxative. 
These facts are proved by in- 
dependent scientific author- | 
The New Pettijohn’s is a 


ity. Your doctor will confirm Sdidoudy seaditie eat it By Ary 
them. whole wheat food. 


. It contains 25% natural 
He will tell you, too, that Seen sciiiaahemeniitie, 


it is far better for your family amins and Mineral Salts. 

With milk it forms what 
to eat bran naturally as part dietitians call a“perfect” 
of a delicious food, than to feed. 


eee It cooks in 3 to5 minutes. 
take it in any other way. 


The Quaker Oats (Ompany 
i ee U.S.A. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


C Following his request and an 
official reply that it is not possible 
to issue a Woodrow Wilson mem- 
orial stamp this fall, President 
Coolidge let correspondents know 
that he is in favor of issuing such 
a stamp as soon as it is convenient, 
and pointed out that there is no 
discrimination, because many Presi- 
dents have not appeared on stamps 
until 20 years after their service. 


C Nikita Balieff, master of the 
Chauve Souris, told friends in Lon- 
don of a recent call he made on 
Mr. Coolidge: “I kept awake all 
night preparing a little speech to 
tell Mr. Coolidge all about his 
noble country and his noble self. 
.... Mr. Coolidge seized my hand 
and said: ‘How do you do?’ Then 
he seized it again and said: ‘Good- 
bye.’ I was out of the White House 
in forty seconds. Fortunately his 
countrymen listened to me with 
more patience than he did.” 


@ In answer to Press inquiries 
President Coolidge made it known 
that he would accept, but not seek, 
authority from Congress to abolish 
and rearrange bureaus in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 
He further intimated that, while he 
believed some saving could be made 
by such procedure, he did not be- 
lieve it would be as great as is ex- 
pected in some quarters. (Senator 
Curtis has calculated that perhaps 
$250,000,000 could be saved by giv- 
ing the President this authority.) 


President and Mrs. Coolidge at 
two o’clock one afternoon held an 
informal reception for the delegates 
to the Interparliamentary Union 
and their families. 


@ John W. Weeks, Secretary of 
War, appeared in Washington for 
the first time since his serious ill- 
ness last spring. He promptly 


went to lunch at the White House. 
Leaving, he was asked by reporters: 
“Are you going to resign?” He 
fumbled a moment with his cane: 
“T’ll see you one of these days.” 





“You look well, Mr. Weeks.” “I’m 
afraid I’m not as well as I look.” 


Correspondents agreed that his 
probable successor is Acting Sec- 
retary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis, able son of Missouri. 


C President and Mrs. Coolidge 
celebrated their 20th wedding an- 
niversary by- going to church and 
then entraining for Omaha to at- 
tend the American Legion Con- 
vention. 


C@ President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
bound West to cross the Mississippi 
for the first time since they have 
entered the White House, carried 
with them General John A. Le- 
jeune (head of Marines) and Mrs. 
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James A. Drain, wife of the Com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
not to mention a carload of corre- 
spondents, and the usual secret 
service guard. 


@ On the journey to Omaha Mr. 
Coolidge appeared repeatedly on 
the observation platform where 
crowds had assembled at stations. 
He smiled, and nodded but declined 
to speak except at Flora, IIL, 
where he thanked citizens for a 
bouquet of flowers, presented in 
honor of his wedding anniversary 
of the day before. 


THE CABINET 


The French Debt 


Two weeks ago M. Caillaux 
came, last week he went, and all 
he achieved by his coming and his 
going was to settle that the French 
War Debt to the U. S. should be 
left unsettled. 


The Negotiations. The history of 
the attempts to reach a final debt 
accord is simple: a French pro- 
posal, an American counter-pro- 
posal, a second French proposal— 
all rejected. Then as M. Caillaux 
was about to depart the Americans 
made an offer for a tentative ar- 
rangement, which M. Caillaux said 
he would take home and think over. 


Proposal No. 1. M. Caillaux’s first 
offer called for payments in gen- 
eral as follows: $25,000,000 a year 
for five years; $30,000,000 a year 
for the next five years; $60,000,000 
a year for the next ten years; 
$90,000,000 a year for 42 years— 
then the extinction of the debt. 
One might calculate what part of 
these payments was to be princi- 
pal, what part interest, as one 
chooses. The principal of the French 
debt is $3,340,000,000, and with in- 
terest already accrued, the debt 
amounts to $4,200,000,000. The 
French proposal provided about 
$4,650,000,000* in payments over 62 
years—calculable as repayment of 
the principal with interest at less 
than 1%, or payment of higher in- 
terest but only a fraction of the 
principal. 


Proposal No. 2. The American 











counter-proposal was for cancela- 
tion of about $200,000,000 of ac- 
crued interest, bringing the French 
Debt down to something like a 
round $4,000,000,000. Interest was 
to begin at %% and _ increase 
%4% each year until the 13th year, 
when it would reach 314%, the re- 
mainder of the principal to be paid 
off with that rate of interest over 
a period of about 62 years. 


Proposal No. 3. The _ second 
French proposal called for payment 
of $40,000,000 a year for five 
years, $60,000,000 a year for seven 
years, and $100,000,000 a year for 
56 years. This would make a total 
payment of $6,220,000,000 over 68 
years. It might be calculated as re- 
payment of the principal with a 
very low rate of interest or (as the 
Americans said in reply) of inter- 
est at 4%% and repayment of less 
than half of the principal—only 
$1,750,000,000. This proposal was 
evidently that on which the French 
hoped to succeed. The American 
Debt Funding Commission was di- 
vided as to whether it should be 
eecepted. Messrs. Mellon, Hoover, 
Smoot and Crisp (a sub-commit- 
tee) discussed it with President 
Coolidge. At length it was decided 
that it too should be rejected. 


Proposal No. 4 (tentative). By 
this time the last day of the con- 
ference had been reached, and M. 
Caillaux’s ship was sailing in only 
a few hours. The Americans then 
came forward with a_ tentative 
effer. Let the French acknowledge 
the principal of the debt and pay 
$40,000,000 a year for five years, 
which the U. S. would agree to 
consider as full discharge of all 
interest during that period. At the 
end of that period let a new con- 
ference be held. 





This proposal is really an agree- 
ment to accept 1% interest for five 
years and then have the fight over 
a final settlement resumed. Its 
terms, $40,000,000 a year, are the 
seme as the terms for the first five 
years of the best French proposal. 


The Future of Proposal No. 4. 
The French Government must give 
its assent to this proposal, and so 
must the U. S. Congress if it is 
to go into effect. From the French 
standpoint it has the advantage of 
preventing interest piling up in the 
interim. From the U. S. stand- 
point it means that this country 
will recieve $40,000,000 a year in- 
terest during this period instead of 
$20,000,000 a year. (The French 
have all along been paying $20,- 
000,000 a year interest at 5% on 
some $400,000,000 of their debt 
contracted efter the Armistice, 






*If France funded her debt to the U. S. 
en the same basis as Great Britain, she 
would have to pay about $10,000,000,000 
over 62 years. 
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when they bought U. S. surplus 
War supplies 
supplies were sold them at a bar- 
gain, and they have always distin- 
guished between the debt thus in- 
curred and the debt incurred dur- 
ing the actual fighting.) 


The Cause of Failure. The rea- 
sons which prevented a final agree- 
ment come under several 
journalists, Stephane 
Lauzanne and Pertinax, attributed 
the failure to the indiscretion of a 
minor member of the French Mis- 
sion who gave out the terms of the 
second French offer (Proposal No. 
3) while it was still supposed to 
be confidential. That explanation 
is insufficient. 


A more serious reason was the 
difference over the so-called “safe- 
The French Mis- 
sion came prepared to insist that 
France must not be asked to keep 
up payments on her debt if Ger- 
man reparations should cease. The 
U. S. Commission wanted no strings 
tied to the agreement, although it 
was willing to admit that failure 
of reparations would alter France’s 
What the Ameri- 


guard clause.” 


capacity to pay. 
cans said, as paraphrased 
quially by Correspondent Mark Sul- 


“You don’t need any such clause 
If a year comes 
in which you can’t pay, then of 
course you can’t pay and that is all 
When that time 
comes you can do what you are 
doing now—come over and discuss 
the matter.” 


in the contract. 


The real difficulty was one over 
which the negotiators did not have 
control—public opinion in 
and Congress in the U. S. French 
immediately over- 
throw any ministry which granted 
such terms as the U. S. Congress 
would be willing to accept. 
ator Smoot, representing the Sen- 
American Commission, 
was reported to be the most de- 
termined in refusing concessions to 
the French. Senator Borah, whose 
shadow hung in the background al- 
though he had no immediate part 
in the negotiations, expressed his 
continued dissatisfaction with the 
French offers. 


just before 


The International 
failure to reach a final agreement 
international 
much at rag ends. 
certain how 


England is un- 
little she will 
have to accept from France—since 
the English agreement called for 
£12,500,000 a year at first, but a 
larger amount if the U. S. got bet- 
ter terms. Some thought that Cail- 
laux “had triumphed” in America 
by keeping payments down to $40,- 
000,000 a year for five years, 
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France there was amazement that 
the conference had failed. 


Everything remains _ unsettled, 


because even the tentative arrange- 


ment is not certain of acceptance, 


and its effect on French finances 
cannot yet be estimated. If, how- 
ever, it is put in effect it will al- 
low for a better determination of 


France’s capacity to pay by the 


end of the fiveeyear period, 


Hail and Farewell 





After the French Debt Com- 


mission left Washington there was 
one brief scene of its American 
journey yet to be enacted. 


On the train the weary M. Cai- 


llaux spoke to reporters. Some 
one told him of having paused be- 
fore a window in Washington 


where pictures of the French Debt 


mission were displayed and of hav- 
ing heard a woman say: “Oh, how 
sly they look!” “Ah yes!” ex- 
claimed M. Caillaux, with a weary 


irony. “The Wizard! It is always 


the same. All people believe that 
—* would eat them if they 
could,” 


_At Manhattan automobiles car- 
ried the commissioners away for a 
busy afternoon. 


M. Caillaux and part of the dele- 


gation were entertained by Hamil- 


ton Fish Armstrong, Editor of For- 
eign Affairs, at luncheon. The other 
guests included: Paul D. Cra- 
vath, John W. Davis, Herman Har- 


jes, Otto H. Kahn, Thomas W. 


Lamont, Russell C.  Leffingwell, 


James H. Perkins, Seward Prosser, 


Benjamin Strong, Paul M. War- 


burg, Walter Lippmann, Julian 


Mason, Frank A. Munsey, Rollo 


Ogden, Frank L. Polk. 


Another section of the delegation 


was entertained at the Advertising 


Club. Later the delegation was 


tea’d by French residents at the 


Plaza Hotel, and in the evening 
sailing M. Caillaux 
dined with 400 members of the 
Lotus Club, Nicholas Murray 
Butler acting as toastmaster. Dr. 
Butler: 


“We speak of debts; for more 
than 2,000 years the modern world 
has been trying to pay its debt 


to ancient Greece, and the obliga- 


tion: grows heavier rather than 
lighter with each passing year. 
So it will be with France. 


“Gentlemen, hail and farewell. 
We offer you at once welcome and 
bon voyage. May favoring breezes 


and kindly seas make your home- 


ward journey pleasant and may 
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you always remember that, how- 
ever difficult the public business 
upon which you have been engaged, 
you went out to your ship from 
the Lotus Club amid the cheers 
and good wishes of sincere and 
affectionate friends of France.’ 


And M. Caillaux, weary, hoarse, 
replied: “I see before me, a lot 
of men occupying prominent situa- 
tions. am so confused I hope 
they will conserve of me the same 
memories I have of them.... 


“It is not a question of grate- 
fulness on either part. If perhaps 
America owes us something, we 
also owe her a great deal. These 
facts are in every mind. 


“To the heart of America I ap- 
peal, with no other thought than 
to ask all the people cf America 
to look at my country with the 
same sentiments that were ex- 
pressed here a few minutes ago by 
President Butler. 


“Leaving your beautiful land and 
your friendly citizens, I bring to 
France memories of the kindest 
greeting I ever had, of the most 
gracious, kindly and _ generous 
treatment on every hand.” 


At 11:00 p. m. the France went 
down the harbor. 


_ Czech Debt 


A Czecho-Slovakian debt mission 
arrived in Washington and opened 
negotiations with the U. S. debt 
commission, for the funding of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s reconstruction 
debt of $117,000,000 to the U. S. 
Dr. Wilem Pospisil, Director of the 
Savings Bank of Prague, heads the 
foreign negotiators. The rest of 
the commission consists of Karel 
Kucera, Karel Barbenec, Dr, Eu- 
gene Lippansky, Zikmund Konecny 
and the new Czech minister to the 
U. S., Colonel Fierlinger. 


In Italy newspapers were pessi- 
mistic over the prospect of a debt 
settlement with the U. S. because 
of the French failure, but it was 
announced that the Italian debt 
mission will sail for the U. S. on 
Oct. 20 in spite of the prospect. 


Mestizo 


In Manhattan, the American 
Guardian Association, founded in 
the Philippines in 1921 by Gov- 
ernor General Wood for the care of 
half-breeds (offspring of Filipino- 
U: S. unions), opened offices, is- 
sued an appeal* for a fund of $2,- 
000,000. Some 6,000 American 
residents of the Philippines are 
members of the Association, and 


*General Wood’s superiors in the War 
Department although not officially taking 
cognizance of this appeal doubtless gave 
their tacit approval, 


the campaign for funds is_ spon- 
sored by General Wood, William 
Howard Taft, W. Cameron Forbes 
(former Governor General), Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord, General 
Hugh E. Scott, Martin Egan (of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.). The ap- 
peal for 1,800 needy mestizo chil- 
dren, as they are called, said: 
“These children certainly are 
worth saving. Generally of a 
high-strung, nervous temperament, 
and rather emotional, their blood 
characteristics appear very promi- 
nently. They have initiative and 
imagination, which are wholly lack- 
ing in the native. You never mis- 
take them. Their light hair, blue 
eyes, and clean-cut American fea- 
tures are too evident. The girls, 
if educated, are particularly sought 
as wives by ambitious and self- 
respecting men. They boys, if prop- 
erly brought up, should become 
leaders of the Filipino people. 


“As General Wood affirms, this 
situation is the one black blot on 
American prestige in the Orient 
... stories of little girls confined in 
chicken coops because they would 
not accede to the demands of their 
masters; stories of girls traded to 
Chinamen for pigs. 


“It is unfortunately true that 
the majority of the Filipino women 
who have consorted with American 
men have been of the tao, or 
peasant class. Unable by the 
hardest kind of drudgery to earn 
more than 50 cents a day, or a 
single Philippine peso, many of 
these abandoned or widowed women 
have taken other partners, or, as 
is often the case, have drifted 
into immorality. In such conditions 
the boys soon are kicked out to 
shift for themselves, while the girls 
are farmed out, or ‘loaned,’ to 
friends or relatives.” 


McCarl 


Galena, Ill., is subject to floods 
and very wet weather. So Secre- 
tary Mellon thought the Treasury 
was justified in furnishing rubber 
boots, coats and hats to Postoffice 
and Custom House employes sta- 
tioned there. Then Secretary Mel- 
lon wrote a memorandum to Comp- 
troller General McCarl, watchdog 
of the Treasury, saying that the 
Galena officials received small sal- 
aries and he deemed it only fair 
to classify rubber boots, etc., as 
“necessary equipment,” not as 
“wearing apparel” (which must be 
paid for by the men themselves). 


Mr. McCarl shook his head, over- 
ruled Mr. Mellon. 


Eviction 


The Attorney General and his 
department received a notice to 
vacate their quarters. The Ward- 


man Co., owners of the building 
in which the Department of Jus- 
tice is housed,* announced that 
the Government is now paying $75,- 
000 a year rent on the building 
whereas they could obtain $165,- 
000 by converting it into a store 
and office building. 


For some time the Department 
of Justice has had no lease. The 
The eviction notice calls for vacat- 
ing the premises in 30 days. If 
the Wardman Co. exercises its 
legal prerogatives, the Department 
of Justice may soon be in the 
street. 


THE CONGRESS 


Primoballoture 


Wisconsin went to the polls and 
in effect re-elected the late Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette to the Sen- 
ate. Senator LaFollette was 
elected in 1922 to serve until 1929. 
He died in June, and three months 
later his elder son, Robert M. La- 
Follette Jr., 30, barely of age to 
enter the Senate, became Senator- 
elect to serve out his father’s term. 


There were five candidates. The 
votes they polled in the election 
were: 

LaFollette (Insurgent Republican)....230,000 
Dithmar (Independent Republican).... 90,000 
Work (Socialist) 11,000 
Bruce (Independent 10,000 
Bauman (Socialist-Labor) 700 

From Spokane came a telegram 
to Mr. LaFollette: “I gladly sur- 
render the distinction of being the 
youngest member of the Senate to 
a man who is really young.” It 
was sent by Clarence C. Dill, 40, 
Progressive Democrat. 


In not so far off Terre Haute, 
Senator James E. Watson, regular 
Republican, exclaimed: “I am tired 
of seeing men going about the 
country under the banner of Re- 
publicanism when they are not Re- 
publicans. Young LaFollette made 
his campaign on a_ platform of 
lambasting President Coolidge and 
the Republican Party, and he can- 
not be recognized as a Republican 
when he enters the United States 
Senate.” 


The question of whether young 
Bob, like his father, will be ex- 
cluded from the Republican caucus 
of the Senate depends on the ac- 
tion of the caucus. Senator Wat- 
son’s words are a prediction (prob- 
ably correct), not a decree. 


*Senator Smoot, Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Public Buildings Commission 
(composed of two Senators, two Represen- 
tatives, two architects and an engineer) 
which has charge of the housing of all 
Government services, declared he would 
gladly come to a compromise with the own- 
er on a reasonable rental, since rents in 
general have increased. 





ARMY & NAVY 
The Air Investigation 


In the summer of 1895, it was 
not matter of newspaper headline 
comment that the graduating class 
of Amherst College had voted 
“unanimously with one exception” 
that Dwight Whitney Morrow, one 
of its number, was “most likely to 
succeed,” and that that one excep- 
tion was D. W. Morrow, who had 
voted for Calvin Coolidge, his 
classmate. 

The headlines in local newspa- 
pers took some notice in succeeding 
years when Coolidge ’95 was elect- 
ed to minor offices: Selectman, 
Member of the State Legislature, 
ete. But they took no notice of his 
classmate Morrow when he was 
made a member of the New York 
law firm of Simpson, Thatcher & 
Bartlett. 

The headlines did not begin to 
put much emphasis on Mr. Morrow, 
until as a successful lawyer he was 
invited into another field, to be- 
come a partner in J. P. Morgan & 
Co. To be sure, in a short time 
Massachusetts papers began re- 
ferring to “Governor Coolidge,” 
but Mr. Morrow had justified the 
judgment of his classmates so far 
as headlines were concerned, for 
the Morgan “member of the Mil- 
itary Board of Allied Supply who 
received the Distinguished Service 
medal for his unostentatious service 
abroe1” was more interesting to 
the country than an obscure gov- 
ernor. 

Then came a series of “acci- 
dents” and the headline situation 
was reversed. A police strike in 
Boston, a wearied Republican Con- 
vention, a landslide in 1920, a sud- 
den death, and another landslide in 
1924—-made “Coolidge” the head- 
line name. “Coolidge” still is. 

Headline personalities are made 
all the time. Just recently an army 
officer made himself into that very 
thing by contending that “the air’s 
the thing.” Having reached into 
the headlines some months ago, he 
reached into them again when the 
Shenandoah fell and inscribed the 
name of “Mitchell” in bold black 
letters, coupling it with a fierce 
denunciation of incompetence in 
Army and Navy administration of 
their air forces. 

Having brought himself and air 
into the headlines, Mitchell saw 
Coolidge appoint a board to invest- 
igate the charges. Slowly the name 
of “Morrow” rose as head of the 
air investigation board. “Morrow” 
is not likely to displace “Mitchell” 
in the headlines for some time yet, 
but there is evidence that the U. S. 
public is learning more and more 
about Morrow. 

Consider the difference in the 
men: Mitchell swift in attack, Mor- 
row deliberate in consideration; 
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Mitchell aerial in mind and speech; 
Morrow quiet spoken, judicial-mind- 
ed. Even in so slight a matter as 
broken appointments they differ: 
Mitchell restrained from attending 
an American Legion Convention by 
orders to attend a Court Martial; 
Morrow sending his regrets to the 
American Bankers’ Association be- 
cause he is too busy in Washing- 
ton. 

When Mitchell came before the 
Board in Washington last week 
there was little direct contact be- 
tween the quiet little man sitting 
at the head of the table absorbing 
facts and the air officer militant. 
Only at a point when Colonel 
Mitchell was about to read a state- 
ment did they really touch. Chair- 
man Morrow gave him brief advice, 
ending with an abrupt injunction: 
“The Board must, of course, as- 
sume that this special parc of your 
testimony has been prepared by 
you because you believe the facts 
set forth therein indicate the need 
of certain changes in organization 
which in your opinion will improve 
the service. Upon that assumption 
the Board’s answer is quite clear: 
Put everything in.” 

Colonel Mitchell was the chief if 
not the star witness in the week’s 
hearings, which were devoted to the 
testimony of flying officers of both 
Army and Navy. 


The Mitchell Testimony. In the 
first day given to him Colonel 
Mitchell read 35,000 words of pre- 
pared statements. When Colonel 
Mitchell came up to testify he 
asked to be sworn. Mr. Morrow 
answered that it was not cus- 
tomary. Cameramen rushed up to 
“snap” him and Mitchell remarked: 
“I think all this is useless, Mr. 
Chairman.” He said he was 45 
years old, had been in the army 27 
years, had been flying 17 years. 
Then he began to read in a high 
clear voice. He contended that the 
U. S. was vulnerable to aerial at- 
tack from Europe and Asia, that 
what was needed was a_ Depart- 
ment of National Defense in which 
the Air* ranked equally with the 
Army and Navy. “Let the ground 
man run the ground, let the water 
man run the water and let the air 
man run the air.” 


_At one point towards the end of 
his testimony when he was being 


*In other nations the organization of 
the air service is as follows: 

Great Britain has had since 1918 a separ- 
ate air service distinct from Army and 
Navy organizations. Many attacks on the 
system have been made, however. Whether 
it is a success or a failure is an open 
question, although the latter opinion seems 
to be gaining. 

France has an undersecretary of State 
for air who co-ordinates the air services of 
the Army, Navy and Colonies. 

Italy has established a united air force 
by Royal Decree in 1923, strictly indepen- 
dent, and engaged military, naval and com- 
mercial aviation. 

Japan has separate air services for Army 
and Navy. 
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questioned Colonel Mitchell  re- 
marked: “I might say this, that 
this is the first committee where 
people have been allowed to come 
up and talk the way they think 
without undue coercion, because, of 
course, there is always indirect 
coercion. Right up there [indicat- 
ing] is a representative of the Gen- 
eral Staff with a stenographer tak- 
ing down everything that we say.” 

When finally the Colonel left the 
witness chair Mr. Morrow said: 
“The Board thanks you very much 
for your appearance.” 

“It has been a pleasure,” replied 
the Colonel. 


Other Army Opinions. Some 
Army flyers favored Colonel Mitch- 
ell’s proposal for a separate air 
service, others favored General 
Patrick’s proposal (TimME, Oct. 5) 
for an air service within the Army 
similar to the Marine Corps in the 
Navy. 


Commander Rogers. They called 
as witness the Commandant of the 
P N-9 No. 1 who but recently was 
floating lost on the Pacific. Said 
he: “It is my opinion that the air- 
craft problem as now before this 
Board is the most difficult problem 
in organization that has ever been 
presented. It is new and difficult 
in itself. The capabilities of air- 
planes have not yet been well es- 
tablished, but in popular belief are 
considered to be potentially enor- 
mous. The question cannot be prop- 
erly considered without consider- 
ing it in its relation to the whole 
national defense, which has become 
so complicated that it may die of 
its own complications unless these 
complications are treated by highly 
skilled physicians, unprejudiced to 
any particular branch.” 

He disagreed with Colonel Mitch- 
ell’s proposal for a separate air 
force; nor did he favor the naval 
air service being given a separate 
status like the Marine Corps. He 
suggested a separate naval air 
budget, and a separate promotion 
list for naval aviators. He re- 
marked that an aviator is not like- 
ly to have roses pinned on him. 

“What are roses?” asked Mr. 
Morrow. 

Commander Rogers’ explained: 
“Well, a ‘rose’ is generally consid- 
ered a letter from some one in 
high authority stating that a man 
is a fine fellow and that he has 
done his work very well. That is 
attached to his record. This man 
had, I think he told me he had, 
some ten of these letters, and yet 
he never got one while he was in 
aviation.” 


Other Navy Opinions, The con- 
sensus of opinion among naval fly- 
ers was that there should be no 
great change in organization but 
improvement in personnel  condi- 
tions so that promotion might not 
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be so difficult, They wanted enough 
change, sc that while remaining in 
the Navy the air service would be 
free from interference from non- 
flying officers. 

The Significance. The bulk of 
criticism of present aeronautic ac- 
tivities in the Army and the Navy 
was directed against the systems 
of organization. The Army flyers 
wished varying degrees of separa- 
tion from the other branches of the 
Army. The naval flyers wanted 
less separation and more improve- 
ment within the organization by 
minor changes. As already  de- 
veloped the real problem before 
the Board is the recommendation 
of changes in the organization of 
the War and Navy Departments 
to make national defense effective, 
give due weight to development in 
the air, and dissipate dissatisfac- 
tion in the flying personnel. 


Shenandoah Investigation 


The Naval Court of Inquiry in- 
vestigating the wreck of the dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah sat for a _ second 
week at Lakehurst, N. J. The chief 
testimony taken dealt with air 
conditions at the time of the dis- 
aster and the chief witness was 
Captain Anton Heinen, German 
Zeppelin pilot, for years employed 
as a pilot and tester by the Delag 
Co., makers of the German Zeppe- 
lins. 

Lieutenant Anderson, aerologist 
of the Shenandoah, had told that he 
had advised Lieutenant Commander 
Lansdowne to change the course of 
the ship shortly before the accident 
occurred, but that Commander 
Lansdowne had demanded reasons 
for doing so and that he was un- 
able to point out any definite 
danger signs. 


When Captain Heinen took the 
stand he was questioned with some 
asperity because he had said pre- 
viously to the press: “They will 
appoint the usual whitewashing in- 
quiry board to camouflage this dis- 
aster and its cause, but every man 
at the Air Station knows why it 
happened. That accounts for the 
tense air over there at Lakehurst. 
I consider the Lakehurst crew re- 
sponsible for taking off those 
valves,” 

He said that this statement was 
based on his personal opinion. He 
testified that in his opinion there 
were unmistakable danger signs 
in the air, that Commander Lans- 
downe made an error in judgment 
in not steering around the storm, 
and that the destruction of the ship 
was caused by the bursting of gas 
cells because a number of safety 
valves had been removed (all points 
that the survivors of the disaster 
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deny). Lieutenant Rosendahl, one 
of the survivors, questioned him: 


Rosendahl: “Although you admit 
you have made mistakes in judg- 
ment, you do not think that in the 
position we were in it would have 
been possible for you to make a 
mistake ?” 


Heinen: “No, it was not possi- 
ble. The piling up of evidence of 
the danger was so great and so 
varied that it would have been on 
this occasion impossible for me not 
to have seen it. ... My opinion of 
Captain Lansdowne as an aerologist 
is not changed with this flight. It 
is the same now as it was before, 
for I know that he was making 
his observations as closely as he 
possibly could. I only say here 
that he made a mistake in judg- 
ment because he had not quite 
enough experience. My opinion of 
Captain Lansdowne as a pilot was 
of the highest and is of the high- 
est.” 


At the close of his testimony 
Captain Heinen said: 

“IT thank the Court for their 
courtesy in allowing me to go to 
the length that I thought it my 
duty and the most difficult duty of 
my life to go, and I am thankful 


that the spirit was accepted every- ° 


where, especially in that quarter 
where I had to hit... .” 


But Captain Heinen’s testimony 
was not done. Several other wit- 
nesses were called who answered 
him, denying his several points. 
One of them had testified regard- 
ing a quotation of Heinen in the 
newspapers (Heinen was reported 
as saying that sending out the 
Shenandoah with some of her safe- 
ty valves removed was “murder’’) 
that when he read that statement 
he said to his wife: “That man is 
a liar and he knows he is a liar.” 

After this Captain Heinen was 
recalled by the Court to verify cer- 
tain points in his testimony. He 
said: 

“If I understand the meaning of 
the English word, a liar is one who 
conveys false facts with intent to 
deceive. I did not make the state- 
ment reported and I have never 
attempted to deceive. 

“As long as this term was ap- 
plied to me in private I would only 
be rather sad at having lost a 
friend. But since this comes up in 
open court, where it will get the 
attention of the widest publicity, I 
am forced to fight this and seek 
means and ways to have an avol- 
ogy made to me, as I may be iéiat- 
tering myself that the Court up un- 
til now will have realized the sin- 
cerity of my purpose—of my fight. 
I ask the protection of the Court.” 

The Court hurriedly called an 
executive session and announced in 
a few minutes that the offending 


remark had been stricken out as 
“jrrelevant and unnecessary. 





Out of Luck 


Last week J. K. Robison com- 
pleted four years’ service as Chief 
of the Bureau of Naval Engineer- 
ing. In that post he had approved 
the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil 
leases. With his quitting the post 
of Chief of the Bureau of En- 
gineering, he lost his temporary 
rank of Rear Admiral and reverted 
to his permanent rank of Captain. 
His application to retire with his 
temporary rank was denied by the 
President. He can never achieve 
the rank of Rear Admiral now, 
since he will be 55 in a few weeks 
and according to rule no one is 
given that rank after reaching 55. 


Ceremonies 

In the harbor at San Pedro, the 
Seattle, flagship of the U. S. fleet, 
lay at anchor. On her deck Ad- 
miral Samuel §S. Robison,* sturdy 
stocky, determined, dark-complex- 
ioned with iron-grey hair and a 
close-clipped mustache, faced Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, for two 
years Commander-in-Chief of the 
U. S.. fleet. Everyone wore his 
very best bib and uniform, im- 
maculate, ceremonial. There were 
a few stiff movements, an exchange 
of salutes and Samuel S. Robi- 
son became Commander-in-Chief of 
the U. S, fleet. 


S-57 


Impeded by rough weather which 
kept cranes in shelter miles away 
from the spot where the submarine 
S-51 was sunk off Block Island in 
collision with the coastwise steamer 
City of Rome, the would-be rescuers 
of any sailors alive in the sunken 
submarine lost hope. Two divers 
sent down each succeeded in enter- 
ing the battery room hatch and 
each brought up the body of a sea- 
man. 

After the submarine had been 
at the bottom 113 hours (72 hours 
is supposed to be the safety limit 
for men within such a ship), Rear 
Admiral Christy announced: ‘“Re- 
luctantly and sorrowfully we must 
all concede that there is no longer 
a possibility of human life existing 
in the S-51.” He asked to be al- 
lowed to give up attempts at Tes- 
cue and begin salvage operations. 
Secretary Wilbur nonetheless di- 
rected that the rescue work con- 
tinue. 

Finally, although the seas were 
still troublesome, the two giant 
eranes Monarch and Century were 
brought to the spot and succeeded 
in catching the ends of the slings 
which the divers had adjusted un- 
der the S-51’s hull. Together, with 
a combined lifting capacity of 350 
tons, they failed to budge the 
sunken craft. They tried a second 


*Not to be confused with Captain J. K. 
Robison. (See Above.) 





time and failed. It was concluded 
that the submarine had entirely 
filled with water. A diver with an 
oxy-acetaline torch cut a tiny hole 
in the engine room hatch. A few 
air bubbles escaped. Then noth- 
ing more. The compartment was 
filled with water. 


There was no hope left. 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
announced that a court of inquiry 
had been ordered to convene at 
the Boston Navy Yard and fix the 
responsibility for the loss of the 
S-51. 


The three survivors of the wreck, 
picked up after being swept 
through the conning tower hatch 
as the submarine sank, testified 
that they believed at least four 
others had escaped through the 
hatch but had drowned. 


Frederick E, Techemaker of In- 
dianapolis, who lost twin sons on 
the S-51, said: “I am proud that 
my sons were serving their coun- 
try when they died. I think the 
Navy is the finest possible life 
for any young man who wishes to 
travel.” 


Later the engine room hatch was 
cut open and three bodies were 
taken out by divers. Another diver 
with an electrical device burned a 
hole in the forward torpedo room.* 
That also was flooded. All hope 


was gone. i 


SHIPPING 
Foul Anchors 


One day Senators McKinley and 
Curtis called at the White House 
and recommended that the U. S. 
Shipping Board should be abolished 
and its functions transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. On 
the same day Commissioner Benson 
of the Board issued a report advo- 
cating that the Government build 
two 30,000-ton paSsenger liners for 
service with the Leviathan and lay 
out an annual program for 20,000 
eargo tons. Next day Secretary 
Hoover let it be known that he did 
not care to have the Shipping 


*The divers worked at the depth of 127 
ft. in great difficulties. They had to be 
careful not to entangle their own ropes, 
wires, and air hose in the antennsz, which 
would have been fatal. An hour was all 
they could stay down at a time. Explor- 
ing in the interior of the submarine with 
their bulky suits, with 24-pound weights 
on their feet and lead-weighted belts was 
difficult and dangerous. About an hour and 
a half was spent in raising them to the 
surface after each descent. They were raised 
15 ft. and then allowed a rest while they 
adjusted themselves to the pressure. Sudden 
lifting produces the “bends” or caisson 
disease. Tanks were at hand on the surface 
in case of emergency that might require a 
diver’s being raised rapidly. If so, he would 
be speedily thrust into one of the tanks 
under pressure, which would be gradually 
lowered, to save him from the harmful 
effect of the rapid change. 
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©lInternational 
THE LATE W. Murray CRANE 


“ .. staunch party man” 
(see NoTEs) 


Board’s affairs transferred to his 
department, and the Board by ma- 


‘jority vote transmitted a letter to 


the President intimating that Ad- 
miral Leigh C. Palmer, Chairman 
of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, should be ousted and_ the 
Board left in complete control of 
the Government’s merchant marine. 

In this tangle of conflicting plans 
and interests, the President did 
much as he has done in the case 
of agriculture, oil, and aeronautics: 
he decreed a fact-finding inves- 
tigation from the outside. So on 
the third morning he summoned 
to him H. G. Dalton of Cleveland— 
choosing a man unconnected with 
ocean shipping interests. He intro- 
duced Mr. Dalton to Admiral Pal- 
mer and the Shipping Board, and 
instructed him to make a survey 
and a report. 

H. G. Dalton was once a “poor 
underpaid boy on Cleveland’s ore 
docks.” Now he is manager of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., a large 
ore and shipping concern, and Pres- 
ident of the Interstate Steamship 
Co., operators of the second largest 
fleet on the Great Lakes. He is 
an engineer familiar with shipping 
problems and also a competent 
business man. Cleveland calls him 
“the silent iron-king.” 

The fourth day saw still another 
event. The Shipping Board adopt- 
ed a resolution withdrawing from 
Admiral Palmer nearly all the im- 
portant powers which he had exer- 
cised as head of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation—virtually invit- 
ing him to resign. 

On the fifth day Frederick I. 
Thompson, who has been a member 
of the Board for five years, pre- 
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sented his resignation effective 
Nov. 1. Said he: 

“It now appears certain that ef- 
fort will be made to change the 
present shipping law, abolish the 
regional representation provided 
therein and make it an executive 
branch instead of, as now, an in- 
dependent administrative office of 
Government, similar to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I 
wish to retire to be free to join 
with others in opposing such 
change without having it construed 
that such opposition was prompted 
by self-interest in wishing to re- 


tain the office.” 


_ Mr. Dalton has any number of 
fouled anchors to put in order, 


OIL 
Appeals 


In St. Louis U. &, attorneys filed 
an appeal in the edSe of the U. S. 
v. The Mammoth Oil Co., et al.— 
the famous suit for the annulment 
of the Teapot Dome oil lease to 
Harry F. Sinclair. The suit tried 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., was decided 
against the Government by Federal 
Judge T. Blake Kennedy (TIME, 
June 29), 


Messrs. Atlee Pomerene and 
Owen J. Roberts, special counsel 
for the Government, thought they 
found 64 errors in Judge Ken- 
nedy’s conduct of the trial. So 
they are asking the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals to reverse his 
decision. The appeal may be heard 
in St. Louis in December, or more 
probably in St. Paul in May. 


In San Francisco Edward L. 
Doheny and his legal staff opened 
their appeal from the decision of 
Federal Judge Paul J. McCormick 
last June voiding the Elk Hills oil 
reserve lease (TIME, June 8). 


NOTES 


Crane 


At Dalton, Mass., a tablet was last 
week unveiled “To W. Murray 
CRANE, 1853-1920,” one of the great 
figures in Republican politics in 
the decade before the War. He 
was Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1900 to 1903, and U. S. 
Senator from 1904 to 1913. He was 
a staunch party man, although he 
did not hesitate to oppose his col- 
leagues on occasion, as for example 
when he supported the League of 
Nations after the War, opposing his 
erstwhile colleague, Senator Lodge. 

William Howard Taft,* who 
spoke at the ceremony, declared: 
“Murray Crane and I were intimate 


*Senator Crane did not favor Mr. Taft’s 
nomination for the presidency either in 190% 
or 1912. 
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friends. I cherish his memory as 
that of a loved and loving friend. 
I count it a great privilege to be 
permitted to come here and take 
part in this affectionate tribute 
to one of nature’s noblemen.” 


A letter from President Coolidge 
read: “It is as a friend that those 
who knew Senator Crane will al- 
ways remember him.” 


Interparliamentary 


To Manhattan, they came from 
half the world around, a brood of 
nearly 400, from 41 countries, for 
the 23rd meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. They came in 
high ships up the harbor and de- 
barked along the drab waterfront, 
some of them met by friends, 
many of them by Communists, An- 
ti-Fascists, any expatriated faction 
which disrelished what they did 
at home. But Mayor Hylan’s police- 
men preserved them from harm, 
and Mayor Hylan himself spoke 
to them. 

A special meeting of the Council 
of the Union was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, and it was de- 
cided: 1) that the U. S. was 
within its rights in excluding 
(Timg, Sept. 28 CABINET) Saklat- 
vala, British Communist delegate 
to the meeting; and 2) that U. S. 
Senator William B. McKinley of 
Illinois should be presiding officer 
of the meetings in Washington. 

Finally they were marshalled in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel and again 
in the Pennsylvania station, and 
Senator McKinley, President of the 
U. S. section of the Union, got 
them aboard a special train. It 
was an unusual train, several bag- 
gage cars, three diners, and the 
rest day coaches. (Congress ap- 
propriated $50,000 for entertain- 
ment, which was not enough to pay 
for parlor cars.) 


At Philadelphia the delegates de- 
barked and were carried to Inde- 
pendence Hall and saw the Liberty 
Bell and Mayor Kendrick. As 
they were leaving some Irish Re- 
publicans rushed the police guard 
and almost “got’? General Mulcahy, 
former Minister of the Free State. 
Afterwards Magistrate Fitzgerald 
fined one Michael McFadden $13.50, 
and gave. one Daniel O’Rourke 
30 days for saying he did not like 
the U. S. and wanted to go back 
to Ireland. But the delegates went 
on to a reception -at former Gov- 
ernor Sproul’s and then entrained 
once more, getting to Washington 
late in the evening. 


Next morning they turned up: at 
the Capitol, silk hatted, with. vari- 


colored spats, and walked' all over 


the bright white lines in. symr 
were tacked up in the great semi- 
circles of seats, making it, look 


metrical designs, and the diligently 
pointing arrows which the local 
Traffic Director had just painted 
on the pavement. 

Inside, they assembled in the 
great pit of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There little placards 


} 
OME A. 


Senator WitirAM B. McKINLEY 


“Our work has just begun” 


were tacked up in the great semi- 
circle of seats, making it look 
almost like a political convention. 
Japan and Great Britain took up 
most of the space and the Republi- 
can side of the house, and all the 
Americans. — Charles Curtis and 
Theodore Burton and Fred Britton, 
as well as “Joe” Robinson and 
Claude Swanson, sat on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Baron Theodore Adlswaerd, Pres- 
ident of the Union’s Council and 
Swedish senator, introduced Sena- 
tor McKinley who exclaimed: 


“The future of our Interparlia- 
mentary Union is a challenge to 
every parliament of the _ world. 
Our work has just begun. We are 
a non-partisan body concerned’ with 
the international problems of to- 
day in the light of a better to- 
morrow. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that we shall become 
more and more, albeit unofficially, 
a ‘parliament of parliaments.’” 

Secretary Kellogg was also in- 
troduced and declared: “The prin- 
cipal causes of war are national 
ambitions, national jealousies and 
racial hatreds.” 


The proceedings were rather 
long winded, because the Union has 
three languages (English, French 
and German); all’ speeches were 
translated at least twice. 


Paul Loebe, Presideat of the 


| 


German Reichstag, spoke advocat- 
ing disarmament. 

The Mayor of Stockholm wanted 
the U. S. to join the League of 
Nations (his motion was tabled). 

Sir Robert Horne, onetime Chan- 
cellor of the British Exechequer, 
spoke against communism. Many 
others joined in. 


The proceedings on succeeding 
days were much th same. One 
session _was held in the Pan Ameri- 
can building. (The South Ameri- 
can Ilepublicans, having been urged 
earnestly, by President McKinley, 
had sent representatives to the 
Union for the first time). Several 
speeches were made in Spanish and 
had to be translated and repeated 
three times in the ‘official lan- 
guages.’”’ 

An address written by Elihu 
Root, on the subject of internation- 
al law, was read. Ben Riley, 
British Laborite, said that the 
Union was out to take some action 
to prevent its delegates, such as 
Saklatvala, being excluded from its 
meeting place because of their 
opinions. So the conference wound 
on, with expectation that after it 
had finished at Washington it 
would go on to Ottawa for more 
sessions, 


CRIME 


Potpourri 


A survey of crime in 1925 made 
in 25 cities by the United Press 
showed chiefly: 


1) Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Portland, New Orleans, Pittsburgn, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco have 
had a greater number of murders 
than in the same period of 1924. 


2) Dallas, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Indianapolis had marked decreases 
in the number of murders. 


8) Indianapolis had burglaries 
and hold-ups some 100% more fre- 
quently than last year. 


4) Chicage, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles had considerable reductions 
in the numbers of burglaries and 
hold-ups. 


The Department of Labor began 
to feel its purse and advise discre- 
tion in the choice of Chinamen for 
deportation as the result of the 
recent, tong war. The cast of de- 
porting the 267 Chinese seized in 
Manhattan, alone will probably come 
to $56,000, a sum greater than the 
appropriation available to the Im- 
migration service for deportation. 
purposes, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Security 


Mr. Chamberlain, M. Briand and 
Herr Stresemann, respectively the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France and Germany, set out last 
week with a host of lesser diplo- 
mats for the little village of 
Locarno, Switzerland, to try to 
negotiate a security pact which 
has as its essence the definite 
guaranteeing of the peace of the 
Rhineland. Their chances of suc- 
cess and the form which the fruits 
of their negotiations would take 
were contrarily predicted as fol- 
lows: 


Optimists declared that as a 
minimum of accomplishment a 
pact would be signed between Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium. and Ger- 
many, which would achieve the fol- 
lowing results: 1) Guarantee 
mutually the peace and status quo 
of the Rhine frontier; 2) Bring 
Germany at once into the League 
of Nations, with the rights and 
obligations of a member state; 3) 
Force Germany to make arbitra- 
tion treaties between herself and 
the Allied powers; as well as 
treaties mutually guaranteeing her 
western frontiers with Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and providing for 
arbitration in that section also. 


Pessimists declared that the con- 
ference may well prove a mere 
official pool of ideas, out of which 
a basis for the drafting of subse- 
quent treaties at subsequent con- 
ferences may or may not arise. 
They made the following observa- 
tions: 1) Germany early last 
week, attempted to inject a denial 
of her War guilt and a request 
for the evacuation of Cologne by 
the Allies into her acceptance of 
the Allied invitation to Locarno. 
She was promptly squelched by 
diplomatic reprimands from the 
Allies, and is coming to the con- 
ference anyway. But, | if Herr 
Stresemann should insist on in- 
troducing either of these matters 
at the conference, matters might 
go to smash on that alone;* 2) 
Although Germany is apparently 
not heeding Russia’s menacing sug- 
gestions that she had best keep 
away from a Locarno pact (see 
Russia), she cannot but be _in- 
fluenced by so powerful a neigh- 
bor and may be able to play off 
the Russian threat as a reason 
for acceding to some or all of the 
demands of the Allies; 3) Previous 


*The Treaty of Versailles explicitly sad- 
dles Germany with the necessity of mak- 
ing restitution for the destruction she 
wrought during the War because she was 
guilty of starting it. The whole struc- 
ture of reparations has said to 
rest upon this point. 





conferences have failed; those at 
Genoa, Cannes and The Hague 
broke up, and the Lausanne con- 
ference was carried through to the 
dissatisfaction of nearly all con- 
cerned. 


Mosul 


Attempts to settle the question as 
to whether Turkey or Great Brit- 
ain shall dominate Mosul (TIME, 
Oct. 5 et ante) were featured 
last week by a modicum of prac- 
tical action and the continuance 
of heated bluffing at Angora and 
London. 


Action was confined to two defi- 
nite announcements. The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague set Oct. 22 as the 
date to decide (at the request of 
the Assembly of the League of 
Nations) whether the League Coun- 
cil has authority to adjudicate the 
Mosul matter. Meanwhile the 
Council of the League despatched 
General Laidoner, onetime Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Esthonian 
Army, at the head of a League 
commission to investigate British 
charges that the Turks have been 
deporting Christians over the Mosul 
frontier. 


Bluffing on the part of the An- 
gora Government began by calling 
four more classes to the Turkish 
colors, the massing of four divisions 
of cavalry at Jezire-ibn-Omar, 20 
miles behind the Mosul frontier, 
and mild efforts to prepare the 
Dardanelles against a possible 
naval threat from Britain. The 
Jumhuiet, famed Turkish Govern- 
ment journal, announced: “They 
are merely measures of national 
defense ... since the emasculate 
League of Nations wallows as a 
mere servile instrument of British 
dictatorship. A recourse to arms 
remains as our only means of de- 
fending our rights.” 


From London it was announced 
that “merely by coincidence” a 
strong British fleet will soon be 
maneuvering in Near’ Eastern 
waters. L. C. M. S. Amery, Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, 
who precipitated the break with 
the Turks at Geneva (TIME, Sept. 
28), almost paraphrased Turkish 
utterances: “I can imagine no ac- 
tion more fatal to the honor of 
Britain than for us to abandon 
our rights in Mosul.” 


From the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate, went a_ strongly 
worded letter to Premier Baldwin 
asserting that “there would be 
a widespread sense of shame among 
Englishmen if the Government were 
to abandon Christians in a British 
protectorate to the Turks.” 


COMMONWEALT 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Labor Speaks 


Britannia awaited the Conference 
of the British Labor Party at Liv- 
erpool with expectant nervousness, 
The recent International Trade Un- 
ionist Congress at Scarborough 
(TIME, Sept. 21) had been stam- 
peded by Communists into adopt- 
ing a resolution of censure against 
the entire British Empire. It was 
rumored that Labor was “going 
Red.” Gouty peers contemplated the 
event with misgivings. 


Communist Showdown. As the 
Conference opened, Communists 
rushed to overwhelm it at the start. 
Although the Labor Party had vot- 
ed last year to support no Com- 
munist candidates for three years, 
they demanded that the question of 
whether the Communist Party 
should become affiliated with the 
Labor Party be put to vote. Their 
opponents protested. Undeterred, 
the Communists forced the matter 
to a decision. Votes were cast by 
1,000 delegates for more than 3,- 
200,000 members of the Labor 
Party. When their ballots had 
been counted they were found to 
stand 2,954,000 “card votes” to 
321,000 against the Communists. 
Automatically British Labor re- 
pledged itself to support no “Reds” 
at the next election. 


Second Showdown. Next day the 
Communists rallied and succeeded 
in filling the hall with heated ver- 
biage. First they offered a resolu- 
tion ordering Mr. MacDonald to 
apologize to the Soviets because 
of the action of the Foreign Office 
in making public the notorious 
Zinoviev letter, which stampeded 


the country to Conservatism at the 
last election. Came a chorus of 
“Noes!” and the resolution was 
quashed. 


Then Willie Gallacher, Scotch 
Red, moved to condemn the Labor 
Party for doing so little to aid the 
unemployed. Quoth J. Sexton, vet- 
eran Laborite: “Ye contribute the 
magnificent sum of 30 bob to party 
funds. ... For that ye want us to 
start a bloody revolution, establish 
an international republic, and, I be- 
lieve, birth control ...ye can’t 
get much for 30 bob. Spring us 
another quid* and we might do it.” 
Communist Willie vanished amid 
jeers and laughter. “Jumping Jack” 
Jones, famed irrepressible Labor- 


*“Quid” is anglicism for £1 sterling; 
equivalent to “20 bob” (20 shillings) or 


t“The wittiest man in the House of Com- 
mons” (TiME, April 7, 1924). His inter- 
jections have become bywords: ‘Lloyd 
George may be the wizard of Wales, but 
he’s the blizzard of Britain;” ‘The man 
who'll come out on strike for fun will go 
to hell for pleasure.” 
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ite, topped off the affair by adding 
his regret that “birth control had 
not been introduced before some of 
the delegates were born.” 


MacDonald Triumph. From there 
on, the MacDonald forces held the 
reins. Whenever the convention 
showed a tendancy to bolt toward 
lurid resolutions which might cost 
the Labor Party votes, Mr. Mac- 
Donald yanked it promptly back to 
good behavior. At last, realizing 
that Mr. Lloyd George awaits 
eagerly the first clear call to save 
England from Red Labor, MacDon- 
ald arose and rid the Conference 
of whatever aura of pinkness still 
hung over it. In a burst of tri- 
umphant oratory that recalled the 
days when he headed England’s 
first and only Labor Government 
he cried:' “The Communist thesis 
that the workers should prepare 
not for an easy parliamentary vic- 
tory, but for victory by a heavy 
civil war is an impossible thesis 
for the Labor Party. The Com- 
munists should create their own 
party. We want the support of 
none but honest men.” 


Under his guidance the Labor 
Party outlined a program to at- 
tract the moderate voter at the 
next election This program Com- 
munists impotently labeled “crawl- 
ing, sniveling gradualism.” Its ad- 
herents described it as “advocating 
reorganization of society on Social- 
istic lines by parliamentary means 
and in progressive stages.” 


By that time the meeting was 
under such rigid MacDonald con- 
trol that, not only was a Red pro- 
test overwhelmed by a “card vote” 
of 2,844,000 to 206,000, but a mod- 
erate Trade Union leader, Ernest 
Bevin, was snowed under, 2,587,000 
to 512,000, when he assailed the 


former Premier on a minor issue. 


Mr. MacDonald later announced 
that the Labor Party was opposed 
to the contemplated Locarno Se- 
curity Pact (see Page 12); but 
defended the Dawes Plan as “a 
step forward... the first great 
economic experiment... free of 
political prejudice.’ He denounced 
the Versailles Treaty as a “horri- 
ble settlement, iniquitous as war 
itself,” 

Further Developments: 1) Os- 
wald Mosely, wealthy Socialist bar- 
onet and M. P., husband of Lady 
Cynthia, daughter of Lord Curzon, 
2) “Emperor” Cooke, incendiary 
Coal-Laborite, took little part in the 
debate, but caused a sensation. by 
remaining seated while the nation- 
al anthem was played. 


Finance, Romance 


Decades if not centuries ago, the 
conservatism of the Bank of Eng- 
land was coined into a name—“The 
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“JUMPING JACK” JONES 


“Wittiest man in the House of 
Commons” 


(See Lasor SPEAKS) 


Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 
Since 1694 written records have 
been preserved of her spinsterhood. 
Now at last an old servant, one 
W. Marston Acres, long in her 
employ, is to write her biography. 
Last week the august Court of 
Directors of the Bank of England 
commissioned him to “compile a 
story particularly stressing the 
points of human interest in the 
history of the world’s most famous 
bank.” 


Mr. Acres’ discretion can be 
trusted. His book will be no 
lurid chronicle of  philanderings 


with John Bull. Nevertheless the 
Council, which all but overreaches 
the Old Lady in Conservatism, has 
suspended judgment as to whether 
her biography is to be made public 
until it has been inspected and 
found blameless. 


Having dealt for a moment in 
“human interest,” the Council re- 
turned to arithmetic. To the sur- 
prise of English and American 
financiers, the Bank of England 
cut its discount rate from 4%% to 


4%, the lowest that has been i% ' 





force since the middle of 1923 
(see BUSINESS). 


Concurrently the pound sterling 
was quoted at $4.83%, the lowest 
figure since Britain returned to 
the gold standard. This represents 
a fall of 3/16 of a cent from the 
previous week, and was supposed 
to be due to heavy British pur- 
chases of grain and cotton. U. S. 
bankers calculated that the ex- 
change is now well below the point 
which calls for an export of gold 
from London to New York. It is 
expected that Britannia will draw 
upon credits of $100,000,000 and 
$200,000,000 respectively, at her dis- 
posal with J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and the Federal Reserve Bank, to 
avoid an actual gold shipment. 


It was suggested recently that 
by an adroit sleight Britain might 
be granted the blessings of a deci- 
mal coinage. A comma#ttee of the 
Federation of British Industries is 
urging that a 20% increase in 
value be added to the penny. There 
would then be 10 pennies to the 
shilling and 200 to the pound; a 
fair start at decimals for Brit- 
ishers long wedded to “crowns,” 


“farthings,” and other odd _ lot 
coins. 


Americanization 


One result of shifting the world’s 
money center from Britain to Amer- 
ica has been the investment of 
American funds in London. Form- 
erly British investments in New 
York brought with them, to some 
extent, British architecture and 
social and business customs. Now 
the shoe is on the other foot, and 
the invasion of London by the 
dollar is accompanied by the in- 
troduction of American engineer- 
ing and American habits and. cus- 
toms. 

Only within the past two weeks 
three typical American enterprises 
—a hotel, a cinema theatre, and a 
freight subway—have been launched 
in London. 

The new hotel is being built by 
H. Wardman of Washington; it 
will cost $2,000,000 and be the only 
hotel in England to have a bath 
with each of its 400 rooms. 


The new cinema theatre, on the 
site of London’s famous Empire 
Theatre, will be the largest struc- 
ture of its kind in England. 

But these are minor enterprises 
compared with the proposed sub- 
way, which will cost 160 millions 
and be the largest system of its 
type in Europe. About 50,000 men 
will be employed for three years in 
its construction. To build and op- 
erate this freight subway, the “Lon- 
don Underground Goods Railways” 
has already been organized by Brit- 
ons and Americans; required capi- 









ital -will ‘be :raised in London and 
New York. 


Veiled 
Last week a veiled face appeared 
in London. Seething Indian re- 


iners and a cordon of British po- 
lice joined forces to make certain 
that a visage mellowed by 65 sum- 
mers should retain its sanctity in- 
violate.* 

Accompanied by her third son 
and by numerous retainers, the 
Begum of Bhopal, sole feminine 
ruler of an Indian state, inter- 
viewed British statesmen on the 
question of her successor. 

Her first and second sons have 
died. According to the Jaw of 
primogeniture, her grandson, the 
son of her eldest son, is her heir. 
But the Begum clings to her own 
third son, Sahib Cada Mohomid 
Mamidulla Kahn, whom she has 
brought with her to show off to 
the London sahibs. 


Far away, the Government of 
India is now deliberating the mat- 
ter. If it decides against the 
Begum’s favorite, she will at once 
appeal to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, the Earl of 
Birkenhead. Thankfully British 
statesmen learned that she had 
brought her own curry cook, opin- 
ing that had she not done so they 
might have been harder put to pro- 
vide her with orthodox viands than 
to unravel the legal knot of her 
succession, 


FRANCE 


_ Debt Reaction 


In Paris the announcement that 
M. Caillaux was bringing home for 
ratification merely a stop-gap debt 
settlement (see Page 5, THE CABI- 
NET) wrought one effect expressible 
in figures. On the Paris Bourse it- 
self, in spite of the French Govern- 
ment’s placing buying orders for 
40,000,000 francs, the exchange 
value of the franc fell from 4.75c 
per franc to 4.62c. 

Developments in the Press were 
naturally less capable of being ac- 
curately evaluated, but reflected a 
general tone of condemnation for 
Mr. Mellon and sympathy for M. 
Caillaux. The French tempera- 
ment exploded into many lurid 
headlines and wild words, such as: 
“France, with a knife at her throat 
is being offered up to a God more 
detestable than the God of War!” 
But two questions were asked every- 
where that summed up the tenor 
of thinking Frenchmen’s worries: 
1) How can France keep up her 


*The Begum’s face is invariably ¥covered 
in public. None the less, enterprising 


photographers managed to secure her picture 
at the time of a state function years ago. 
._ tA native state in Central India with a 
population of 692,448 and an area of 6,902 
square miles, 
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THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL 


Last week a veiled face appeared in 
London... 


(See Column 1) 


prestige in Europe for another five 
years, without knowing what her 
total obligations will eventually 
be? 2) Can M. Caillaux actually 
secure ratification by France of an 
agreement that would force her to 
pay out over 800,000,000 francs 
($40,000,000) a year for five years, 
and at the end of that time leave 
the principal of her debt exactly 
as large as before? 

The answers seemed to be: 1) 
France’s prestige will certainly suf- 
fer. f a vote of the French 
people were taken, they would un- 
hesitatingly repudiate the Caillaux 
agreement; but M. Caillaux has a 
50-50 chance of securing its ratifi- 
cation in the Chamber. 

That some stormy scenes are to 
be expected, may be judged from 
a statement by Deputy Louis 
Marin: “M. Caillaux’s failure is 
the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to us. I think he must have 
sought it himself when he saw he 
was rushing into an _ inextricable 
situation. The Government un- 
doubtedly and the Parliament cer- 
tainly will reject the proposals he 
is bringing.” 

In London it was generally felt 
that the French-British as well as 
the French-U.S. debt settlement 
is now considerably muddled. 


The present status of the French- 
British agreement (TIME, Sept. 7, 
COMMONWEALTH) is that France 
must pay England “not less” than 
what she pays the U. S. And now 
that an agreement of a purely tem- 
porary nature is all that is con- 
templated between France and the 
U. S., Britannia will have a hard 
time trying to figure out what is 
due her in the long run. 
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Moroccan Affairs 


Last week the sheetlets of Ma- 
drid exploded into  scareheads. 
“SPANIARDS CAPTURE AJDIR, CaPI- 
TAL OF ABD-EL-KRIM,” they trum- 
peted. To the heads of Spanish 
patriots rushed a hot, sweet surge 
of triumph. 


At a window of his palace ap- 
peared King Alfonso, to receive 
a frenzied ovation from his people. 
The roars of shirtless peons and 
the cheers of hidalgos forgetful 
of their dignity drowned his Majes- 
ty’s words in praise of General 
Primo de Rivera, “the Conqueror 
of Ajdir.” 


Flushed with triumph, Alfonso 
declared privately: ‘Morocco is the 
keystone to the prestige of the 
white race and of the Christian 
civilization in North Africa.... 
Spain’s war is not merely ‘a little 
African war, as so many people 
seem to think.... Its conse- 
quences can be world-wide in ef- 
fect!” 


Astute observers then went quiet- 
ly away and reflected that Spain, 
after having poured out millions of 
pesetas during a desultory struggle 
with 25,000 Riffians which has 
lasted seven years, is now celebrating 
the capture of an insignificant vil- 
lage, the so-called capital of Riff- 
land. Belgians, Serbians and Ru- 
manians, they pointed out, found it 
quite possible to do a deal of heavy 
fighting after Brussels, Belgrade ¥ 
and Bucharest had fallen to the 
Central Powers. Abd-el-Krim is 
still at large. And the Spanish 
attack of last week, crowned by the 
fall of his “capital” though it be, 
represents an actual advancement 
of the Spanish front by a scant 
four miles, 


Concurrently with Spain’s spec- 
tacular nibbling at the Riff from 
the north, the French forces under 
Marshal Pétain made an advance, 
near Kifane on _ the southern 
war front, into virgin sloughs 
of Riffland never before occupied 
by Europeans. It was announced 
that last week’s French offensive 
had gained all its objectives m 
record time. Then French officers 
discovered that their airmen, who 
had hastily made for them the 
only available maps, had mapped 
too optimistically. The French 
lines, when exactly plotted, proved 
to be a couple of miles short of 
the advance that had been claimed. 
A few piles of scattered dung and 
slots, which had been “captured’ 
and announced to be “Aknout, 
was discovered to be something and 
somewhere else. None the less, the 
recent French advance topped 
heights which form the watershed 
of Morocco. From now on they 
and the torrential rains of autumn 
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will be moving down toward the 
sea. Despatches indicate that au- 
thoritative mappings placed the 
French and Spanish forces but 25 
miles apart. 


Last week Sidi Muhammad, 
brother of the indomitable Abd-el- 
Krim, called for foreign interven- 
tion in Morocco affairs. Said he: “To 
continue war means ruin, although 
we can stand another year at this 
rate...%Is there nobody—Amer- 
ica, England or Italy—who is ready 
to speak for peace?” 


The U. S. airmen, Capt. L. C. 
Holden of New York and Dr. V. 
Sparks of Indianapolis, both mem- 
hers of the “Sherifian Escadrille”’ 
(TimME,- Oct. 5), were ambushed 
by Riffians and very nearly killed 
when they left their planes one day 
last week and ventured on a little 
pedestrian fighting. 


. . . 


Colonel Nelson Margetts, U.S. A., 
attached to the secret Intelligence 
Service of the U. S. General Staff, 
became last week nominally a “war 
correspondent,” in order to become 
actually an “American observer” 
of the Riff war. No other foreign 
power has such an observer in 
Morocco at present. 


Lyautey 


France’s most successful colonial 
administrator put a period to his 
career. For the last 13 years Mar- 
shal Lyautey has been building up 
Morocco. He pacified the major 
portion of it, consolidated the 
French protectorate, made it pay 
its way, put tens of thousands of 
Moroccan soldiers on the Allied 
front during the War. Only in 
1916-17, when he served as French 
Minister of War, did he cease tem- 
porarily to be an immediate per- 
sonal power in Moroccan affairs. 
Last week, at 71, he retired as 
French Resident General in Moroc- 
co, left his command and its recent 
complications in the hands of Mar- 
shal Pétain. 


Behind the long expected retire- 
ment of Marshal Lyautey lies a 
wealth of conjecture. 

The old Marshal himself is said 
to take satisfaction in the official 
version of the matter, which is that 
he has waited to resign his post 
until recent French successes have 
made the fruits of his early labors 
again secure. His enemies frankly 
hint that Abd-el-Krim had nearly 
blasted the rich protectorate of 
Lyautey, root and branch, Pétain, 
they insist, must have full credit 
for saving it. 

The friends of the retiring com- 
mander hold that the personality 
of Lyautey has set its stamp in- 
delibly upon Moroccan minds and 
hearts. To them any future rap- 
prochement between Frenchmen 








and Moroccans must redound di- 
rectly to their idol’s credit. 


From Fez* it is reported that 
the officers of the retiring Marshal 
felt tears start to their eyes as he 
announced his decision. With him, 
they declare, a “great modern Ro- 
many proconsul” passes, 


The War in Syria 


Having captured the Druse cap- 
ital of Suedia (TIME, Oct. 5), Gen- 
eral Gamelin, the French com- 
mander, proceeded to blast it into 
complete obliteration with every 
engine of scientific destruction at 
his command. Alleging that every 
house had been filled with snipers 
at the time of their entrance. into 
the city, the French proceeded to 
dynamite countless ramshackle 
structures. 


An interlude is reported to have 
occurred when French airmen no- 
ticed hundreds of Druse warriors 
participating in the funeral of a 
sheik. A few high explosive bombs 
turned the funeral into a shambles. 


Stern Frenchmen opined that the 
Druses would heed permanently 
such a warning that they must not 
murder Christians, pillage cara- 
vans, or continue to ambush French 
regiments. The Druses replied by 
engaging the French in battle with 
what weapons they can command 
for three entire days. At the end 
of that the French forces evacu- 
ated Suedia after an occupation of 
386 hours, “on account of lack of 
water,” according to French com- 
muniqués, and took up a position 
at Messei Frey. 


There they found themselves 
back at the starting point from 
which they set out to capture 
Suedia a fortnight since; found 
ample wells and bountiful supplies. 
General Gamelin reflected that he 
had at least rescued the French 
garrison, which had be@n held be- 
sieged in Suedia by the Druses for 
66 days (TIME, Oct. 5). 


Bourgeois 


Last week two bright quizzical 
French eyes twinkled no longer. M. 
Léon Bourgeois, at 74, relaxed in 
death the cares of state which had 
absorbed a career of 49 years. 


Having held many portfolios and 
tired of them; having been Premier 
for six months (1895); having de- 
clined a nomination for President 

*Just 12 years ago every white inhabi- 
tant of Fez was massacred; Lyautey pun- 
ished the guilty, restored order. 

tLike “‘Tiger’’ Clemenceau and Caillaux, 
Marshal Lyautey is the living embodiment 
of the relentlessly active proconsuls of Ro- 
man times. He is never still. Rising at 
6:30, it is his custom to work restlessly 
through a leng day, conferring with his 
subordinates even at dinner, making plans 
late in the evening. His friends wonder if 
he will “break” with the sudden lifting of 
the pressure of affairs. 











of the Republic (1912), he long re- 
mained the revered adviser of Pres- 
idents. During the War he was 
Minister without portfolio in Bri- 
and’s all-party cabinet. 

~ Then the League of Nations 
seized his imagination. Under the 
leadership of Wilson he helped 
draft the Covenant. In 1919 he re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace prize. On 
Jan. 16, 1920, he presided as first 
Chairman of the Council of the 
League at its first meeting in 
Paris. In 1923 he resigned the 
Presidency of the French Senate, 
which he had held since 1918, in 
order to devote himself to the 
League. The recent session of the 
League Council found him too ill 
to attend. But he died in a measure 
triumphant, “the Spiritual Father 
of the League.” 


Black Blight 


In the vineyards of northern 
France grape-growers watched 
helplessly the progress of a mys- 
terious blight which will cut the 
millions of bottles of champagne 
which should have filled the cellars 
of Rheims this autumn down to a 
few scant thousands. 


They recognized that “the Black 
Ifand,” a baffling recurrent vine 
disease, has again touched with 
death the seemingly healthy grape- 
globes. The harvest, it is said, will 
be burned. With bitterness the 
proprietors have noted that’ the 
coming of the pest has, as usual, 
been ironically concurrent with a 
bumper wheat crop in Europe. 
Scientists, vainly laboring in the 
vintners’ laboratories at Rheims, 
are forced to admit once more that 
the ultimate riddle of champagne 
has not been solved.* 


ITALY 
By Force 


Last week portentous rumblings 
issued again from Fascist throats. 
Il Benito, cheered by thousands at 
Vercelli, an active industrial centre, 
erupted into interrogatives as fol- 
lows: 


“What does the Opposition 
amount to? What do we care 
whether they continue their boy- 


*It was a Benedictine monk, Dom Peri- 
gnon, procurator of the Abbey of Haut Vil- 
lers, who discovered the great secret of 
regulating the effervescence of champagne, 
late in the 17th century. Not only did 
he thus produce a perfect sparkling wine 
that gushed from the bottle and over- 
flowed the glass, but he invented a system 
of corks in place of the bit of oil-soaked 
rag that had hitherto been used; and, to 
humor his fancy, he adopted a tall thin 
tapering glass for the service of his wine 
in order that he might watch the play of 
the bubbles. 
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cott* or return to Parliament? 
What do we care for their im- 
potent resolutions, their slanderous 
falsehoods, their hates? Do they 
really think they can halt our im- 
petuous advance with their fat- 
uous paper barricades? They will 
never succeed!” 

Meanwhile Deputy Farinacci, Sec- 
retary General of the Fascist party, 
speaking at Bari, scattered affirma- 
tives from which the direction of 
his party’s “impetuous advance” 
might be charted. 

Said he, with pre-honeyed men- 
ace: “Our régime, having passed 
laws for its consolidation and de- 
fense, will now begin work on laws 
of reconstruction. ...This phase 
will be perfectly peaceful if we are 
not disturbed, but will be pushed 
through by force if anyone dares 
to stand in our way.” 


Newly Wed 


Prince Philip of Hesse and his 
bride, Mafaida, second daughter of 
King Vittorio Emanuele of Italy, 
arrived incognito at the Hotel Mira- 
mare, Genoa. Diligent newsgath- 
erers elicited from employes of this 
establishment that the princely 
couple left their apartments only 
once during their stay. They de- 
parted for Milan by automobile. 


RUSSIA 


Tchitcherin Travels 


When Foreign Minister Gregory 
Vassilievitch Tchitcherin is in Mos- 
cow it is not unusual for the win- 
dows of the Soviet Foreign Office 
to blaze until dawn. M. Tchitcherin 
is lank, indefatigable. Once an 
aristocrat and trained in_ the 
Tsarist diplomatic school, he has 
espoused the cause of the Soviets 
with a vehemence that drives his 
hard pushed subordinates to the 
last fringe of desperation. 

For months and years he has 
been directing from Moscow the 
Soviet’s stupendous dream to unite 
with certain Western European na- 
tions and crush the rest. Until 
recently he has felt that Germany 
and Poland were diplomatically 
very close to Russia. Suddenly, 
with the coming of the Locarno 
Conference (see INTERNATIONAL) 
they seemed to be drawing away. 

Last week M. Tchitcherin an- 
nounced that he was suffering from 
an attack of diabetes which re- 
quired the care of foreign special- 
ists, climbed aboard a train for 
Warsaw. 

As he whirred along he fash- 





*The so-called “Aventine Opposition” 
abstained from voting at the last session 
of Parliament, as a boycott-protest against 
a series of laws passed to give the Fascist 
Government practically unbridled power 
(see TIME, Jan. 19). 
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M. TCHITCHERIN 
Once an aristocrat 


ioned phrases which he hoped 
would make the might of Russia 
felt in Poland. Descending from 
his train at Warsaw, he found Pre- 
mier Wladyslaw Grabski and in- 
deed the whole city seemingly in- 
tent upon nothing but his honor. 


Banquet followed banquet. So 
many Poles rushed to make him 
welcome that diplomatic conversa- 
tion was all but impossible. It was 
apparent that the Poles were in- 
tent upon drowning awkward 
questions about security pacts in 
toasts to their guest’s health... 


Unsatisfied, he whirred away to 
Berlin, spoke as follows to corres- 
pondents: “A staunch and lasting 
understanding between the Soviet 
Union and Poland has a universal 
significance and repercussion. . . 
On both sides a firm will was main- 
tained to remove with the great- 
est energy everything disturbing 
our relations.” 


In Berlin the processions of glit- 
tering nonentities who wished to 
shake the Soviet Minister’s hand 
were resumed. Prince von Bulow 
( onetime Court Chamberlain ) 
Count Rantzau (brother of the 
German Ambassador to Moscow), 
Counts Kalckrenth, Westarp, et al., 
were called in by Chancellor Luth- 
er and Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann to have lunch with M. 
Tchitcherin and keep him enter- 
tained. 

At last Tchitcherin broke away 
from them and cornered Foreign 
Minister Stresemann; he _ talked 
and talked to him all afternoon, 
all night, until two in the morning 


of the day when Stresemann was 
to leave for Locarno. 

Shortly before train time, 
Tchitcherin again talked to Strese- 
mann for more than an hour; de- 
livered a last exhortation. What 
he said may be judged from his 
public utterances: “England’s ef- 
fort toward creating a security 
compact is simply a part of her in- 
sidious anti-Soviet activity. ... 
England sees in Germany a mere 
pawn to be used against Russia... 
Germany must not fall into the 
British trap.” 

Herr Stresemann, for his part, 
had little enough with which to 
parry gracefully the Russian’s ar- 
guments, such as they were. While 
his train for Locarno stood wait- 
ing at the station, he could only 
assure M. Tchitcherin that Ger- 
many has often voiced her in- 
tention of not assuming any obli- 
gations under the League which 
might lead to Allied troops being 
mobilized across Germany to at- 
tack Russia; and that Germany 
would evade any Allied desire to 
impose such obligations upon her 
at Locarno, if she could. Meanwhile 
would not Minister Tchitcherin 
please be quiet, and accept for his 
country a 100 million gold mark 
credit which the Reich Cabinet had 
just rushed through in the form 
of a Russo-German trade treaty. 

With haste and fervor Herr 
Stresemann, thrusting that trade 
treaty sop at the importunate 
Tchitcherin, stayed not upon the 
order of bolting for his train. On 
the platform stood the British, 
French and Italian Ambassadors 
to Germany, their faces wreathed in 
smiles. They whispered into the 
ear of Herr Stresemann. Then they 
shook his hand and that of his 
colleague, Chancellor Luther, who 
was also going. As Herr Strese- 
mann clambered into his compart- 
ment, yet another pair of lips 
spoke quick and soft in his ear. 
They belonged to Monsignor Pa- 
celli, the Papal Nuncio, who had 
come to whisper the deep counsel 
of the Vicar of Christ. 

To all except M. Tchitcherin the 
puffing of the express, as it got 
under way, seemed to trumpet a 
new hope for Europe. Ahead of 
the disappointed Russian there lie 
perhaps other travels. Seemingly 
checkmated in Western Europe, he 
may soon have to seek alliances in 
the East. 


Bad Beer? 


Comrade Leon Trotzky wasted 
no time on deploring the evils of 
good drink. Instead he cried to the 
municipal brewers: “Your beer is 4 
disgrace! It is made with wild hops 
and rotten malt, and has been con- 
taminated by the overflow from a 
dye factory. The Government has 
turned over to you the best brew- 
eries in Moscow. In them you 
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make poison, while the breweries 
rented to private enterprises turn 
out good beer. You know I am 
fighting home-brewed vodka, and 
yet you produce worse than home- 
brewed beer. But you shan’t fool 
the public. I shall tell them not to 
buy your bad beer!” 


Comrade Trotzky’s fight against 
vodka came to an abrupt end a 
day or two later; when the Soviet 
government reverted from partial 
prohibition to complete “wetness”, 
because it needed the revenues col- 
lectible from law abiding distillers 
of spirits. 


EGYPT 
Jarabub 


Next month Italian and Egyptian 
delegations will be taken on a yacht 
belonging to the Italian Navy to 
a point off the African coast op- 
posite the Oasis of Jarabub. Gaz- 
ing toward the Oasis from the 
shiny deck, the Marquis Negrotto 
Dicambiaso for Italy and Sidik 
Pasha for Egypt will determine the 
exact disposition to be made of the 
Oasis, and trace the future recti- 
fications of the frontier between 
Egypt and Italian Tripoli. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Alessandri Out 


For five years Sefior Alessandri 
has been President of Chile. About 
a year ago (TIME, Sept. 22, 1924) 
a military junto seized the Govern- 
ment, and told President Alessandri 
that he could remain in office if 
he would go away on a six months’ 
vacation. He went to Europe. Be- 
fore the six months were up a 
junto of younger Chilean officers 
seized the Government from their 
outraged superiors (TIME, Feb. 2), 
told President Alessandri to come 
back. He came. 

Recently, Colonel Carlos Ibaiiez, 
leader of the young military junto 
which recalled President Alessandri, 
decided that he might like to be 
elected President himself. It would 
be convenient if Alessandri would 
resign. Alessandri resigned—after 
a “quarrel” with Colonel Ibafiez. 

Naturally the Chilean Cabinet 
also resigned—all save Ibafiez, who 
gave out that he was _ responsible 
for the discipline of the nation’s 
armed forces and could not risk 
stepping down from his command 
for even a moment. 

The resigned President protested 
that Colonel Ibafiez should not 
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PRESIDENT ALESSANDRI 
His time had come 


hold a portfolio while a candidate 
for the Presidency. The Colonel 
continued to await the election 
date, Oct. 24; clutched his port- 
folio none the less tightly. 


Last week Alessandri_ realized 
that the time had come for him to 
do nothing at all. He did it, leav- 
ing at the nominal helm of Chilean 
affairs Senator Barros Borgono, 
whom he had appointed Minister 
of the Interior and President pro 
tempore, 


JAPAN 


Rising Sun 


Charles MacVeagh, two weeks 
ago appointed U. S. Ambassador 
to Japan, said to reporters last 
week: 


“Years ago, during the Russo- 
Japanese War, I had a most pleas- 
ant acquaintanceship with Baron 
Kentaro Kaneko, now a Marquis. 
I was able to be of service to him, 
and Mrs. MacVeagh was helpful in 
managing a pageant for the benefit 
of Japanese children made father- 
less through the War. 


“T count as a precious possession 
my decoration of the Order of the 
Rising Sun, bestowed by the Em- 
peror of Japan. I long have been 
fond of the Japanese people, and 
with a great deal of pleasure I look 
forward to seeing their charming 
country and learning more of their 
customs, which appeal to me great- 
ly. 





CHINA 
Two and Two 


The movement of a troop-train in 
Kiangsu, the statement of a Gen- 
eral in Anhiwei, an editorial in 
Honan—news of this and_ that 
came down from the teeming prov- 
inces to Shanghai. In Shanghai, a 
theory developed, to wit: 


_Feng Yu-hsiang, Chinese Chris- 
tian soldier, now in control of the 
territory around Peking and of 
several provinces just north of the 
Yangtze River, would start a war 
by invading Shansi Province. His 
motives would be: 1) to embar- 
rass the existing official government 
at the time of the Customs Confer- 
ence; 2) to capture Shansi, a rich 
province which has never been com- 
pletely controlled by any of the 
leading rival warlords. 


The other end of the war would 
at once be undertaken by Chang 
Tso-lin, Manchurian dynast, who 
could not afford to let Shansi fall 
into Feng’s clutch. 


At this point, Wu Pei-fu* 
would attack Feng from the rear 
in an attempt to regain the com- 
manding position from which Feng 
(treacherously?) hurled him last 
year. 


Then the pot being again in full 
bubble, there would be no chance 
for the official government to paci- 
fy the country with foreign assist- 
ance, and the warlords would be 
free to fight for several years tc 
come. 


A likely theory, it was trans- 
mitted to the U. S. by the Shang- 
hai office of the Associated Press. 
But the following day a Chinese in 
Boston received the following cable 
from Dr. C. T. Wang, a high Pe- 
king official, a sincere Christian, a 
most reliable gentleman: 


“No civil war is impending. It 
is insidious propaganda coming 
through sources unfriendly to 
China. Never before has_ there 
been such strong unification in 
China between the north and south 
and such sympathetic understand- 


ing between generals as is evident 
today.” 


There was another flaw in the 
theory. It is autumn. Civil wars 
are more economically conducted 
if begun in the spring. 


Nevertheless, official notice was 
given to the theory because, in 
China as elsewhere, the rumor of 
today may be the fact of tomor- 
row. 


*Not the least notable item in this theorv 
is the mention of Wu Pei-fu, for litt! 
or nothing has been heard of him in ma 
moons. Yet there was a time when ma» 
expected that he would succeed wher 
Yuan-Shi Kai _ failed—unify China | 
military force and constitutional principle. 
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Empty House* 
Miss Cather’s Clear Native 
Metaphor for Middle-Age 


The Story. Professor Godfrey 
St. Peter was a vigorous, expres- 
sive man. He swam strongly and 
often in Lake Michigan. His lec- 
tures had the stimulating effect of 
an exploring mind. His reputa- 
tion in European History was es- 
tablished, his work on the Spanish 
adventurers in the Southwest was 
receiving wide and authoritative 
approval, he was in love with his 
wife. 

But he had known Tom Outland. 
That had been an experience more 
searching and fundamental than 
loving a woman, siring children or 
writing histories. The boy was an 
orphan who had grown up, big- 
boned, quiet, and self-reliant, in 
New Mexico. He had learned Latin 
from a Belgian priest, life from 
railroad men. He told St. Peter 
about a prehistoric city of the cliff- 
dwellers that he had discovered, 
perfectly preserved in the high, dry 
atmosphere of an inaccessible mesa. 
He had explored the place _ thor- 
oughly and gone to Washington, 
where he was received with scant 
courtesy and less attention by the 
Government and the Smithsonian 
Institution. During his absence, 
St. Peter had visited the place 
with Tom and felt strongly how, 
having no strong bonds with the 
present, the boy was at one with 
the fine dead race that had set 
its city on a lofty rock-shelf of a 
box canyon. In later years, the 
time of this book, after Tom had 
died in France, St. Peter found 
that memories of the mesa filled 
the depths of his nature with a 
sacred finality. 

When his wife moved their be- 
longings into the new house he had 
been able to give her, St. Peter re- 
newed the lease on their old abode 
and retained as his study the chilly, 
inconvenient third-floor cubicle that 
had served him for years. He was 
a tolerant man but a desire was 
growing upon him to avoid his 
family, to be alone and do nothing. 
Their solicitude stified him. His 
Jewish son-in-law’s florid devotion 
to the memory of Tom Outland— 
whom he had never known but 
whose inventions, willed to Rosa- 
mond St. Peter, had made him 
rich—was an affront to which St. 
Peter could say nothing. 

The florid son-in-law took Rosa- 
mond and the professor’s wife 
abroad; St. Peter escaped the jaunt 
with difficulty. He edited Outland’s 
diary of the year in the cliff city, 
wrote a foreword and lay through 
long thoughtful evenings on his old 
box couch, covered with Tom’s 
Navajo saddle-blanket. There was 


*Tue Proressor’s Hovuse—Willa Cather— 
Knopf ($2.50). 


a high wind the night he had a 
cable from his returning wife. It 
blew out the gas in the leaky heat- 
er. St. Peter smelled the room 
filling and wondered if he was 
obliged to save his life, now that 
it seemed so completed. He thought 


not and lay still. 
The household machinery was 





WILLA CATHER 


Austere, subtle, warm 


already in motion, however, and a 
faithful cog, the seamstress, 
dragged him out alive. St. Peter 
philosophically readjusted himself 
to live out an anticlimax. 

The Significance of any new 
work of Miss Cather’s is that it is 
likely to be a permanent addition to 
the national library. She is one of 
the major artists of our time, aus- 
tere, subtle, yet warmblooded. A 
great lover of shapes and surfaces, 
she permits herself to handle only 
a few significant ones and those 
thoughtfully, accurately. A facile 
psychologist, she ferrets out the 
secrets of human action in near-at- 
home areas of the spiritual plane 
rather than in those physiological 
resorts whose vogue seems to in- 
crease with their distance from 
normal life. The Professor’s House 
has been declared “unsubstantial” 
beside One of Ours and A Lost 
Lady. Perhaps, but as a meta- 
phor for that imperceptible rever- 
sal of adolescence that comes over 
all men, which they call middle-age 
and which is tragic or not, accord- 
ing as their lives have been spent 
with or without spirit, it is crystal 
clear, thoroughly native, unforget- 
table. 

The Author. Events in the life 
of Willa Sibert Cather in no way 
reflect her steady growth from a 


college-girl reporter on the Pitts- 
burgh Daily Leader to a deanship 
in American letters. Born of Vir- 
ginian parents 49 years ago, she 
grew up in Nebraska, attending 
that state’s university. From the 
Leader, she went to creative writ- 
ing, helped edit McClure’s Maga- 
zine from 1906-12. She did not 
marry, but her literary offspring 
appeared at regular intervals, each 
more admirable than the last, until 
One of Ours took the 1922 Pulit- 
zer Prize. In her quiet New York 
apartment she is not a _ striking 
figure but rather detached, casual 
to the outward expressions of ex- 
istence, calmly occupied with the 
deliberate achievement of perfection. 
She says she had accumulated suffi- 
cient material for a lifetime of 
writing by the age of 20, but that 
would not include years spent in 
the Southwest on archaeological 
expeditions, fruit of which is the 
— piece de résistance of this 
OOK. 


Halting 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE—A. S. 
Hutchinson—Little, Brown ($2.00). 
Some people take the author of 
If Winter Comes for a weil-mean- 
ing fellow, whose inarticulateness 
is brought on by a great and over- 
powering sincerity. Others profess 
to find in his lapses of grammar, 
his incessant repetition of hanging 
phrases and mazes of parenthetical 
elucidation, the traits of a delib- 
erate genius for writing of the per- 
plexing muddle known as Life to 
Average People. Still others, a crit- 
ical few, whose censure affects the 
sales of Author Hutchinson’s books 
about as much as it would dis- 
courage gum-chewing among U. S. 
salesladies, maintain that this auth- 
or is a harmless dolt with a flair 
for illiterate sob-mongering. 


Author Hutchinson’s own view of 
himself is brightened by the radiant 
fact that his books do sell, en 
masse. In this latest, he consumes 
448 pages with a halting account of 
how, after the War, Simon Paris 
by an unspectacular miracle found 
“Christ the Common Denominator,” 
and became an active (soap-box 
preaching) part of the Great Pur- 
pose. Nothing is made very clear, 
except that Simon’s two brothers 
(“Old Niggs” and “Old. Charles”) 
were unhappy and he was kind to 
them. The wife of one was ravish- 
ing but gambled and fell ill with 
smallpox. The wife of the other 
wanted to run off with a doctor 
but stopped when Simon notified 
her that “Old Charles” had cleared 
her way by blowing his own head 
in. 


. . . 


Fragile Conceit 

THE VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW— 
Elinor Wylie — Doran ($2.00). 
“Peter Innocent beheld a _ golden 
griffin lift his wings to fan the air; 
a stag of azure glass dappled with 
the same gold, stepped with a fairy 
pride across the expanse of Chinese 
lacquer which separated him from 
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his mate, and the two, meeting, 
caressed each other with delicate 
gestures of affection, A humming- 
bird, with feathers blown in pearl 
color and crimson, flew from his 
perch, alighting on the leafy chan- 
delier; the spray that received him 
bent and swayed and from its 
largest rose a petal drifted to the 
floor.” 

Just such a petal is this curiously 
perfect little conceit, drifting out 
of the forest of new books in 
delicate descent. The humming- 
bird pen that despatched it is 
that of a lady who _ steeps her- 
self in the precious odors, flavors, 
and disillusions which mod- 
ern aesthetes ascribe to 18th cen- 
tury Italy. The episodes related are 
some that were consequent upon the 
fact that Cardinal Peter Innocent, 
not having nephews like the other 
cardinals and the chaste Pope, hap- 


—_ in Venice upon a_ giass- 


lower and a chevalier who, for 
sufficient sequins, fashioned for 
him a nephew of fine-spun glass. 
This manikin, though at once 
christened Virginio, was human 
enough to fall in love with spirited 
little Rosalba Berni. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


What Fools Men. Literature in 
general has grown content to let 
the younger generation perish. 
Likewise the stage has found that 
the public has wearied of cocktail- 
drinking damsels who kiss and tell 
their mothers unashamed. But not 
the movies. Still the stories come. 
This one marries the girl off to the 
noble chauffeur. Except for the 
good acting by Lewis Stone and 
Shirley Mason, it is uneventful. 














The Man on the Box. Sydney 
Chaplin, brother of Charlie, has 
been for a long time a fairly good 
comedian. He impersonated an el- 
derly lady in Charlie’s Aunt and 
made a great success, Therefore 
he impersonated a woman in his 
next picture; in this, his third, he 
still impersonates a woman. He 
is kicked in the stomach and falls 
furiously down stairs. He remains 
a fairly good comedian. 


The Son of His Father. Harold 
Bell Wright composes motion pic- 
ture literature and sells it by the 
million copies. He has more com- 
petition when his plots reach the 
screen. There are plenty of peo- 
ple who can think up just as ob- 
vious adventures as he can; ad- 
ventures which will photograph 
well against a background of the 
dusty West. This one is about an 
Irish girl, come all the way to 
Arizona to find her wandering 
brother. She finds herself in addi- 
tion a close shooting, hard riding, 
handsome husband. 
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98 Rodins 


Near Mr. Kennerley on the deck 
of the Majestic stood Jules Mast- 
baum, cinema magnate. He _ sub- 
mitted to the routine of cameras 
and notebooks with such a look of 


satisfaction as a man might wear 





©lnternational 
JULES MASTBAUM 


. . . had reason to be 


who had just nipped off the end 
of a fine cigar or buried his nose 
in the bouquet of an old bottle. 
Or perhaps he did not wear any 
such expression—perhaps it was 
merely the fancy of the beholders 
to perceive it, for everyone was 
thinking that Mr. Mastbaum had 
reason to be, and even to look, 
satisfied; he was returning from 
Paris where he had bought 98 
Rodins. 

“Imitations, of course,” suggested 
the dubious. “Originals!” thund- 
ered Jules Mastbaum. The pur- 
chase, which involved a year’s nego- 
tiations with the French Ministry 
of Beaux Arts and with M. Bene- 
dite, venerable curator of the Musée 
Rodin, includes The Thinker (one 
of the five bronzes cast from the 
original mold) and reproductions of 
Adam and L’Ondre from the group 
at Rodin’s grave. Mr. Mastbaum 
will lend the collection to the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia next year. 


That any man ‘could go to Paris 
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and purchase 98 original bronzes by 
a sculptor who ranks in the very 
thin and isolated company of the 
world’s greatest artists, appears in- 
credible—would be impossible, if 
it were not that Rodin, all his life, 
created images in stone as rapidly 
as if to do so were a natural, an 
inescapable function of his body. 
An eminent critic once stated that 
Balzac, the novelist, was not an 
individual but one of Nature’s 
forces, like fire or the wind; Rodin 
was treated with the same sort of 
primary electricity. He left as 
many wrought stones as a volcano 
—a giant’s spawn, beyond precise 
inventory; countless groups. of 
lovers, nymphs, Naiads, Tritons, 
Muses, 

Many people who know nothing 
and are capable of understanding 
less about sculpture are excited by 
the beauty that they instantly ap- 
prehend in Rodin; they grasp with- 
out effort subtleties of intention 
that the sophisticated perceive only 
tortuously, after elaborate reason- 
ing. There is more in this fact 
than an illustration of the theory 
that only a stupid man has any 
capacity for learning. It contains 
two secrets of Rodin’s brooding in- 
tellect that are also the secrets of 
his popularity: 

First, he saw the beauty of the 
world, as in imbecile might see it, 
with the eyes of innocence. To 
understand him it is unnecessary to 
understand anything that happened 
hefore him except the creation of 
man. Second, he expressed what 
he saw with a graphic accent. His 
sculptures are stone syllables of a 
speech men suddenly realize that 
they know. 

To reproduce in stone every 
rhythm of the human body became 
for him almost a monomania. He 


- would have his model throw her- 


self down over and over in different 
attitudes, any attitudes, and would 
draw her with fierce, scrawling 
strokes. How his Man with the 
Broken Nose was refused by the 
Salon jury is history; in 1877 he 
was accused of faking his Age of 
Bronze—now in the Luxembourg 
—by taking a mold from the liv- 
ing model. Good people have de- 
nounced his works wholesale as 
“erotic.” Academicians have stated 
that he combines a coarse literary 
mind with an inadequate technique, 
which is doubtless partly true— 
true also that he was never profi- 
cient as an artificer, could not 
work at the marble en bloc. “He 
has,” said the late James G. 
Huneker, “a hundred faults, to 
which he imposes one imperious ex- 
cellence—a genius, sombre, magical 
and overwhelming.” 


Beside Mr. Mastbaum’s, there are 
in the U. S. three notable collec- 
tions of Rodins: 

In the Metropolitan, Manhattan, 
40 statues presented by Thomas 
F. Ryan. 

In the Cleveland Institute, seven. 

In the Chicago Institute, a 
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smaller collection to which was re- 
cently added the Adam. 


Lottery 


In Manhattan last week a lady 
put her hand into a vase and drew 
out a piece of paper with a name 
on it—a name often stamped in 
blue on the snowy fat of hams and 
neatly printed upon bacon boxes— 
Swift, of Chicago. Mr. Harold H. 
Swift was thereby entitled to 
choose a picture from the Grand 
Central Art Galleries for his own. 
Every year the supporters of the 
Gallery are rewarded for their in- 
vestment with a free lottery of se- 
lected paintings. Mr. Swift chose 
the only Sargent in the Gallery, a 
portrait valued at $15,000. The 
second name was Charles Clifton, 
President of the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, who chose Heavy 
Weather, a marine painting by 
Irving Wiles. The third, James 
Parmelee of Washington, acquired 
Lilian MHale’s Spring Reverie. 
The fourth name drawn was Otto 
Kahn; he chose a portrait to be 
painted by John Johansen. 


Knock-out 


Mitchell Kennerley, President of 
the Anderson Galleries, returned, 
dapper and beaming, from London 
where he had engineered his sensa- 
tional coup to bring the Lever- 
hulme collection to the U. S. He 
was willing to talk about it, a lit- 
tle.... Yes, the sale had been an- 
nounced for London, all plans 
made, before the trustees of Lever- 
hulme’s estate changed their minds 
and sent him a cable. What had 
made them change 
Why, they were lawyers. They 
had ‘not known about the knock-out 
system which British dealers use 
to get graft out of a sale. 


Pressmen nodded sagely, though 
it is unlikely that many of them 
knew any more than Leverhulme’s 
perplexed trustees about the knock- 
out system. Knock-out, in the ar- 
got of the U. S. collegian, is a 
floating superlative used to qualify 
any object whose speed, efficiency 
or sex-appeal appalls rhetoric. In 
England the pressmen soon ascer- 
tained it is something else entirely. 
There “knock-out” is a kind of 
smart chicanery by which art deal- 
ers reap illicit gains. Instead of 
bidding against each other, they 
obtain valuable objects at insignifi- 
cant cost by forming a pool and 
appointing a representative to bid 
for them. Whatever is bought in 
the interests of the pool is sold 
again to private individuals or at 
other auctions and the profits di- 
vided. It was an open secret among 
the Trade in London that the Lev- 
erhulme “knock-out” would net its 
participants approximately half a 
million dollars out of the pockets 
of the estate. 


their minds? | 


THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


Accused. David Belasco’s second 
production is a sound and courtly 
contribution to the season’s more 
serious drama—as far a cry from 
the tawdry Ladies of the Evening, 
which he did last year to fatten his 





* 


E. H. SoTHERN 
Vocal treat 


purse, as can be easily imagined. 
Possibly the fattening derived from 
the unlovely Ladies may indirectly 
have made Accused a reality. The 
new play is an expensive matter, 
employing as it does E. H. Sothern 
among its luxurious adjuncts, and 
decidedly a wild financial risk.* 

The production is a risk because 
it is old fashioned. It is a leisure- 
ly piece with a purpose. Brieux, 
French author of the original, is 
inclined to propaganda (Damaged 
Goods and The Red Robe). Modern 
plays have hurried things up be- 
hind the footlights. If they have 
a sermon to preach they take care 
to cast it in intensive words and 
action. Accused is largely argu- 
ment, brilliant and searching argu- 
ment to be sure, but developed in 
long paragraphs. 

A murder has’ been done. A 
lawyer, famous chiefly because he 





*Sarah Frances Frost (“Julia Marlowe’’) 
“a saucer-eyed, yellow-skinned girl of mel- 
ancholic temperament,”’ began acting in the 
late 80’s, when “Poor Eddie” (E. H. 
Sothern) was playing Brooklyn in a farce 
he had written. “A nice lovable boy,” said 
his family, “but he will never make an ac- 
tor.” Sothern made his name in Frohman 
melodramas, and was recognized as a ro- 
mantic actor after his notable success in 
The Prisoner of Zenda. Miss Marlowe, 
after three years of intensive training with 
a certain Miss Dow, her stage aunt, began 
to take leading parts. 

In 1904 they announced that they would 
play together in Shakespeare and since that 
year have given innumerable stately, elo- 
quent and capable performances in the 
U. S. and England. 


has never defended a case in which 
he is not convinced of the innocence 
of his client, takes the case. The 
wretched, half crazy husband of a 
lovely woman has been killed, She 
is charged. Deep in the play the 
lawyer discovers that she is guilty, 
despite her insistence to the con- 
trary. To complicate matters he is 
in love with her. His _ problem, 
then, is whether to go through 
with the case or by dropping it 
virtually insure her conviction by 
his very act. He carries on and 
wins her freedom. 

E. H. Sothern, some 65 years 
old, his snow-white hair dyed 
black, gives a distinguished and a 
dominating performance. It is 
withal an elderly performance, 
reminiscent of an earlier genera- 
tion in the Theatre, cut and ges- 
tured to measure; yet it has a 
quality of thoroughness and intelli- 
gence that makes it tower above 
the peculiarities of much of the 
present day acting. The play is a 
vocal treat, for Sothern’s is prob- 
ably the finest speaking-voice we 
know of in our Theatre. 


Applesauce. Chicago approved 
this play mightily last season, and 
the earliest spectators were hope- 
ful. They were sharply set down. 
It turned out to be an unskilful 
echo of The Show-Off, well played 
but cheap and dreary. 

The young man who has most to 
do is a talker. He talks so much 
and so smoothly that he does not 
bother to work. The system suf- 
fices until he talks another man 
out of his fiancée and marries her 
himself. Then, in a heroic bit of 
utter implausibility in the last act, 
he talks himself into his rich 
uncle’s favor. Apparently he is 
going to go through life on the 
same principle. Not a bad idea, 
but is it practicable? 

Allen Dinehart and Jessie Crom- 
mette make the evening possible 
with excellent performances—the 
former as the hero, and the latter 
as the bewildered mother of the 
girl who marries him. 


A Holy Terror. John Golden is 
chiefly famous for clean plays—a 
fame in no small measure achieved 
by his own insistent advertising 
of the fact. Therefore the sharp 
knuckles of profanity protruding 
from the hairy fist of his first play 
this autumn caused comment. The 
profanity was not, it is true, in- 
tense. But remember the crooks in 
Turn to the Right and the apaches 
in Seventh Heaven. They never 
said damn or hell. 


A Holy Terror is a melodrama 
of the coal mines. Its chief char- 
acter is a lawless fellow whom 
everybody, including detectives 


hired to break astrike, was anxious 
to hang by the neck until he was 
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AN RCA PRODUCT 


Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, 
the most famous of 
Radiolas.Withthenew 
bower Radiotron as its 
sixth tube, it achieves 
new volume of toneand 
finer tone quality than 

ever. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Two great manufacturers 
—working independently 
and competitively—set out to 
find the radio receiver worthy 
to be combined with phono- 
graphs that have a world-wide 
fame to uphold. 


They had every known kind 
and variety of radio set to 
choose from. They had every 
facility for research, test and 
exhaustive study. And they 
had a firm determination to 
combine with the Brunswick 
phonograph and the Victrola 
only that radio set which 
proved to be the leader today 
and which carried full prom- 
ise of holding that leadership 
through the years of tomor- 


Both chose the Radiola. 

























dead. There is a murder charge 
against him toward the end to 
urge on the slightly lagging plot. 
There are revolvers, lovers and a 
trial scene. Taken in one critical 
gulp they go down as only pretty 
good. 


The Bridge of Distances. The 
first play of the new International 
Playhouse flags badly after you 
have finished admiring the sets. It 
is a Chinese romance, decidedly 
Victorian in conception and devel- 
opment. Sentiment and joss sticks, 
torture and leering yellow faces are 
right enough in their place. That 
place comes dangerously near be- 
ing the movies. 

The International Playhouse 
promises to present drama of vari- 
ous lands—one of them America— 
in a native setting and spirit. One 
doubts very much if The Bridge 


of Distances is particularly Chinese. 
Which, after all, would have caused 
only scattering complaint if it had 
been interesting. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important: 


SERIOUS 


THE GREEN Hat—Michaéel Ar- 
len’s novel made into a glittering 
footlight tale by Katherine Cornell, 
Margalo Gillmore, and one or two 
others. 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS—Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s sombre tragedy of 
the young wife who fell in love 
with the son of her harsh New 
England husband. 


OUTSIDE LooKING IN—The strange | 


tale of a girl who shot her step- 
father and was aided in her flight 
from justice by a gang of tramps. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANT- 
ED—Pauline Lord still giving the 
best performance in town as the 
scrubby San Francisco waitress who 
married by mail an old Italian 
vine-grower. 


Waite Carco—African climate 
eating into the moral fibre of Eng- 
lishmen gone out to work a living 
from the tropics. 


LESS SERIOUS 


Is ZaT So?—A pair of pictur- 
esque and talkative prize fighters 
who were suddenly taken up by 
society. 


THE Poor Nut—A college youth 
who had more brains than social 
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The Bank Owes to Depositors..... 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he arranges 
his assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 


For This Purpose We Have: 
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[3] U. S. Government Securities ........ 
[4] Loans to Individuals and Corporations 


Payable when we ask for them, 


Of railroads and other corporations, 
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WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
and Branches located throughout Greater New York 
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secured by collatera) of greater value than 


of first quality ard easily salable. 


$39,516,844.98 
26,965,487.01 
58,067 ,492.91 
29,126,064.62 
38,222,351.58 
53,162,668.61 
11,169,058.51 
6,690,210.66 


30,391.75 
$262,950,570.63 


$ 24,411,879.29 







































Which becomes the property of the stockholders after the debts to the depositors . 
are paid, and is a guarantee furrd upon which we solicit new deposits and retain * 
those which have been lodged with us for many years. 






Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, do not and can not include those assets of 
helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, its officers and em 
are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and satisfaction. 





The Corn Exchange Bank can act as your Executor or Trustee, issue 
Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries, rent 
you a Safe Deposit Box, and can provide every Banking and Trust Service. ‘ 
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brilliance, but made up for the 
latter with a fleet pair of legs. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Shaw’s 
early war satire flawlessly revived 
by Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, 
and the Theatre Guild. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—A 
penetrating tale of the theatre, be- 
hind the scenes in which a young 
man from Chillicothe invests his 
all in a bum show. 


THE VORTEX—Noel Coward, Eng- 
lishman, giving a startlingly sharp 
performance in his own play about 
looser society in London. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A sedulously 
salacious piece about three middle- 
aged wives and three college boys, 
which seems to amuse a great many 
people. 


MUSICAL 
For chorus girls, costumes, and 
comedy the best are: Rose-Marie; 
The Student Prince; Big Boy; The 
Vagabond King; No, No, Nanette; 
Artists and Models; Louie the 
14th; Sunny. 








MUGLIE 





Gatti’s Plans 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Manhattan, returned from 
Europe last week, announced that, 
among other novelties, he will put 
on four operas never before heard 
in the U. S.: Manuel de Falla’s 
La Vida Breve, Spontini’s Vestale 
(a work much admired by Wagner, 
which established Spontini’s repu- 
tation in France in the early 19th 
century), Gioudano’s La Cena delle 
Beffe, adapted from the play The 
Jest, and Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol. 
He raised the price of _ seats: 
ground floor, $8.25 from $7.70, 
“dress” circle $4.95 from $4.40. 


Moscow Studio 


Morris Gest announced that the 
Moscow Musical Studio (which, 
having completed a successful sea- 
son at Leningrad, last week began 
another in Berlin) will come to 
Manhattan under his management 
for a seven weeks’ season in De- 
cember, bringing all its stage set- 
tings, its own chorus masters and 
conductors, and ettended by one 
Yasloff Gremislavsxy, “the World’s 
Greatest Living Master of Make- 
up.” The Studio, a guild which 
comprises actors, dancers and op- 
eratic stars, will present its full 
repertoire, including: Lecocq’s The 
Daughter of Madame Angot; Aris- 
tophanes’ Lysistrata, with music on 
Greek themes by the modern Rus- 
sian composer, Reinhold Glire; 
Carmencita and the Soldier, with 
the Bizet music for Carmen, a 
wholly new libretto drawn directly 
from Mérimée’s story by the Rus- 
sian poet, Constantin Lipskeroff; 
Offenbach’s La Perichole; a triple 
_ on Pushkin entitled Love and 
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Nothing 


Capt. T. J. J. See, Government 
mathematician and astronomer at 
the Mare Island naval base (San 
Francisco, Cal.), has been conduct- 
ing exhaustive experiments and com- 
putations upon—Nothing. Great- 
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Capt. T. J. J. SEE 
He announced something 


er men than he have done the 
same, and he has been utilizing 
their findings—Sir Isaac Newton 
(gravity), Pierre Simon LaPlace 
(astronomy), Sir Christopher Wren 
(architecture). Nothing is impor- 
tant, for it permeates and envelops 
Everything. It would be nice to 
know definite things about it, what 
it is and does. Last week Capt. 
See announced something about 
Nothing: 


It may be called Nothing for 
it is entirely imperceptible to the 
senses of man. Only by infer- 
ence and mental conception has man 
discovered that Nothing exists. 
Capt. See calls it “the world gas” 
instead of by its more familar 
name, ether. It is the substance 
that fills all the spaces among the 
heavenly planets, among the planets’ 
composite molecules, among’ the 
molecules’ composite atoms. To do 
this it must, of course, be a very 
tenuous and insinuating substance. 
Capt. See figures it is 47 billion 
times less dense than hydrogen, the 
thinnest gas known. Its particles 
are 4,000 times smallerthan hydro- 
gen molecules, (the smallest known). 
So fast are these particles moving 
(as shown by the tenuousness of 
the substance) that they go 23.5 
times as fast as the fastest electron 
(electric particle circling an atom’s 
nucleus) and 57% faster than 
light. They go, in fact, 294,000 mi. 
per sec. 


With such particles, “world cas” 
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They stop 
digestive distress 

—but not the 
digestive process! 


IGESTIVE distress is most 
D often the result of ex- 

cessive acidity of the 
stomach. And to relieve heart- 
burn, flatulence and gas it is 
necessary to overcome this ex- 
cessive acidity. 

Alkalines such as bicarbo- 
nate of sodawillcombat acidity 
—yes. But all too often, they 
retard digestion.For,unlessyou 
take exactly the right amount, 
they leave the stomach with an 
alkaline ‘residue. 

But your stomach must be 
slightly acid to digest your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets are 
free from this objection 


The minute you swallow one 
or two Gastrogen Tablets they 
go to work to neutralize the ab- 
normal acidity. But that done, 
they stop. You can eat a pound 
of them—they can’t make your 
stomach alkaline. The surplus 
passes out of your system with- 
out change. It is then a simple 
matter for nature to restore the 
slight balance of acidity so 
necessary for good digestion. 
Gastrogen Tablets are mild, 
safe, effective and convenient. 
They are pleasant-tasting. And 
for sweetening the breath they 
can hardly be excelled. 
Your druggist has them inhandy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c, 
also in cabinet-size bottles of 60 
tablets for 60c. If you wish to try 
them before you ate them, send 
the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 
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Confections 


Reproduction of Mural ‘Decoration in our Chicago Store 


Luncheon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Madison Ave. Michigan 
at 47th Street al Jackson 
















OTHER NATURE, for reasons of her own, 
M has put into Turkish soil and Turkish 
sunshine, the makings of the world’s finest 
cigarette tobacco. 

No tobacco artificially flavored can com- 
pete with Nature’s best. 


Sooner or later, after you’ve tried and 
compared them all, you’re bound to discover 
. «+» MURAD’S superiority. 

But why not take time by the forelock 


...and enjoy this superlative Turkish Cigar- 
ette now? 


MURAD 


THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 














is, of course, highly elastic—about 
689 billion times as elastic as air, 
Capt. See figured, in proportion to 
its density. And this elasticity, 
which accounts physically for the 
speed with which light traverses 
space, coupled with another prop- 
erty, is what (according to See) 
accounts for gravity and the fix- 
ture in space of heavenly bodies 
such as the earth, the moon, the 
sun. The other property is the 
weight of world gas. 

There is so much of it that, light 
though its particles are, it weighs 
with a great weight upon earth, 
moon, sun. Against its pressure 
they cannot fly out of their orbits 
though their circling speed, im- 
parted at birth, is not checked 
by the yielding mass. How strong- 
ly the world gas acts as marshal 
of the spheres was suggested by 
Capt. See: 

“Exact calculation shows that if 
we had five trillion cables of steel, 
each a foot in diameter and the 
steel capable of lifting thirty tons 
to the square inch of the cross 
section, this whole giant forest of 
steel cable would be stretched to 
the breaking point to hold the moon 
in its orbit about the earth. To 
hold the earth in its orbit about 
the sun would require an 11-inch 
cable of such steel on each square 
foot of hemispherical cross section 
of our globe, which practically 
would cover the earth’s surface 
with such a forest of steel cable, 
each stretched to the limit of its 
tensile strength.” 


Chemistry Show 

Three floors of the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, Manhattan, glared 
teemed, smelled, echoed last week 
with the Tenth National Exposi- 
tion of the Chemical Industries. 
“Catalysis recreates industries 

...Chemistry catalyzes Com- 
merce”—those were the slogans in 
the American Chemical Society’s 
salon. The keynote of the show 
was: how Science accelerates re- 
actions in the business world, like 
a catalytic agent, without itself 
changing character. Purely, austere- 
ly scientific are the training and 
practice of a modern chemist. Of 
enormous commercial value, and 
hence of social significance, are 
his works where he is employed, 
he and a thousand brother ex- 
perimenters, by interests like Du 
Pont, Ford, Eastman, Bell and the 
U. S. Government. 

The exposition’s head adviser, 
Dr. Arthur D, Little of Cambridge, 
Mass., made a public pronounce- 
ment: “The world unquestionably 
owes a great debt to German Sci- 
ence but the supremacy of German 
chemistry is a thing of the past. 
No American need go to Ger- 
many to study chemistry. He will 
be better taught at home.” 

There was a Court of Chemi- 
cal Achievement, showing forth a 
score of “most significant” de- 
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velopments (strictly native) within 
the twelve-month: 

Synthetic silk or “rayon,” a fab- 
ric made from wood and other 
forms of cellulose, now manufac- 
tured by the millions of pounds, 
was thus honored. 


Sprayed rubber goods were 
shown, lighter, cheaper, more thor- 
oughly impregnated (waterproofed) 
by a new process. 

Selenium insulation for electric 
wires was the contribution of Ad- 
viser Little to better fire protec- 
tion. 

Bakelite, the sensation of the 
chemists’ convention last year 
(TIME, Sept. 22), was honored. (In 
its booth on the floor below the 
Court, this substance, a compound 
of phenol and formaldehyde, was 
shown, possessing strength, resist- 
ing heat, chemicals and electricity, 
possessing permanent color and 
finish. It was shown molded in 
gorgeous beads, rings, pendants, 
watch charms, necktie gauds; into 
smoking pipes, cigar holders like 
amber, glowing cane knobs, trans- 
lucent manicure sets; into durable 
motor fittings, telephone instru- 
ments, tool handles.) 


Through the booths the public 
wandered, goggling and prying, 
shyly stroking, timidly querying 
about improved sugar filters, acid- 
proof sewer ware, glass-enameled 
steel goods (“No, madam,” said 
the guardian of a huge sea-blue 
bowl of this material, “we did not 
make the goldfish’), monstrous 
cauldrons and crushers and car- 
borundum refractories that indus- 
trial chemists use in their vast 
necromancies. A glum coterie 
stood before ranged vials of “in- 
dustrial alcohols.” Twin spirals of 
galvanized iron whirled at differ- 
ent speeds in glassed boxes, prov- 
ing to the eye how much less hot 
air is lost from heat pipes when 
they are properly swaddled. Be- 
fore the Anaconda Copper Co.’s 
glittering display, the crowds 
milled thickly: an ingot of solid 
gold! A bottle of platinum filings! 
Of palladium! In a far corner, a 
genial little man plunged a gas 
blow torch into a jug of water. 
“See, it still burns furiously. And 
in that vat of molten lead, too. 
Reason: our patent pumps. and 
tanks mix with ordinary city gas 
all the air it needs to burn ef- 
ficiently anywhere.” Hard by was 
a row of bottles with “white fish 
meal—for cattle,” “impure glyc- 
erine—pure glycerine,” “cod liver 
oil, certified grade,” and other ir- 
relevant mottoes. “Na, na!” said 
the gnarled Scot in charge, “we 
dinnae make sich stuff. Bit they 
ither folk employ oor mechines fir 
th’ dryin’ an’ extractin.’” 

Dust Fuel. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had a minia- 
ture device resembling a one-cyl- 
inder combustion engine. Into the 
cylinder was put a mixture of va- 
rious kinds of carbonaceous dust— 
grain, sugar, cocoa, wood, even 
ground spices and_ cornstarch: 
When mixed with air and an elec- 
tric spark administered, the dust 
exploded. Perhaps it was a new 
clue to the solution of the fuel 
problem. Chemist W. A. Noel of 
the Department had hit upon it 


























































——and Mr. ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON 


adds his endorsement 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


win the approval of one 
who is an outstanding 
figure in the science of 


musical tone production 
A L Jims 


Eldridge R. Johnson, 
President Victor 
Talking Machine 
Company 


oN. ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, President of tte ing 
Machine Company; knows tone quality as few people are privileged 
to know it. The reproduction of his recent letter gives his opinion of 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


Played by Organist from Electric Keyboard 


—the lasting memorial glorified. Before deciding on a memorial to a loved 
one let us show you how fit- 
tingly Deagan Tower Chimes 
serve this sacred purpose. 
Complete information in- 
cluding beautiful memorial 
booklet sent upon request. 


Standard Sets $6,000 up. 
J.C.Dea Zan, Inc. 
243 Deagan Building 


Berteau and Ravenswood Avenues 
CHICAGO 



















Peoples’ Christian 
hurch, 


Dover, Del. 


Rev. R. C. 
Helfenstein, D. D. 
Pastor. 
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when the carriage of his model 
grain elevator was blown to the 
top of its shaft like a motor pis- 
ton and wrecked, by the sponta- 


Executive Accountants and C, P. A’s. earn 


neous combustion of dust accumu- $8,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them, On!y 6,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 


lated in the shaft. His major 
problem now is_ elimination : cxerteono unnecessary, Trarning under the personal supervision gf 
the unburned residue after eac : * 55 American oe. 
explosion. He believes waste dusts 
from mills and factories may some 
day drive multicylindered motor 
cars. 


A‘s., including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 

Write for free ik, ‘*Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’ d 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 10309-H Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training institution 





Electricity 


As soon as the Chemical Exposi- 
tion (see above) closed its doors 
and dismantled its display, into 
the “palace” sped men with ham- 







A modern Bible Study Course. Considered with spe- 
cial relation to our modern life. Nine studies. Pub- 
lished monthly in The Institute. Annualsubscription 
75c, Five or more copies to one address 60c. 16 
completed courses at same price. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 167, Chicago, Ill, 
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These are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine imported 
Champiere field glasses, bought when the French 
franc was lowest. “Champiere” glasses are known 
everywhere for optical and mechanical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at ball games, boat races, horse 
races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. The 
ideal binocular for the sportsman, hunter, naturalist, 
hiker, tourist—everybody! This splendid glass has 
8 lenses of finest optical glass, over 154 inches in 
diameter. Wonderful light-gathering power and 
sharp definition. Middle bar graduated from 1 to 
12 for quick reference. 


ONLY GALILEAN GLASS WITH 8 LENSES 
SELLING UNDER $30.00 

_Only 4% inches high closed, 614 inches extended. 
Great range. good compass is attached to top bar. 
Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loop and 
supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonderful 
bargain. Only 300 more at $7.95. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 


We will send you this fine’instrument under our 
absolute money-back guarantee. Examine it without 
obligation. The glass must satisfy you perfectly or 
return it and get your money back at once. The 
next lot of these famous glasses will cost more. 
Just mail the coupon now, with remittance, before 
this big bargain offer is withdrawn. 

FREE CATALOG OF OVER 200 GLASSES 

The word’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power- 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, 
etc. ost complete line in this country. All our 
goods are BRAND-NEW. No “salvaged” war 
glasses or “‘seconds.” 


America’s Leading Binocular House. 


DUMAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 2410, Elmira, N.Y. 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 2410, Elmira, N. Y. 


You may send me the “‘Champiere” French Aviator’s 
Binocular as described. I enclose remittance of $7.95, 
but you are to return it promptly if I decide to return 
the glass for any reason. 
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mers, saws, paints, brushes, tweez- 
ers, nippers, screw-drivers, wire 
and tapes, to prepare new wonders 
for the public eye—the 18th an- 
nual Electrical and Industrial Ex- 
position. Inklings of what was in 
store were issued: a device en- 
abling housewives to cook and 
bake with the heat from ordinary 
electric light bulbs; 40 different 
electric refrigerators; 20 new elec- 
tric household tools; an endless 
variety of washing, ironing, clean- 
ing machines; an all-electric barber 
shop including an electrically-driven 
safety razor; a “bloodless” or 
“radio” knife for surgeons; photo- 
graph-transmitting radios—in all, 
devices numbering over 20,000, de- 
veloped since Benjamin Franklin 
(fabulously) drew current from the 
heavens on a kite string. 


The Hunter’s Sons 


Some big, shaggy Tian Shan 
ibexes, shaggier Tian Shan sheep, 
still shaggier Asiatic bears, some 
Siberian roe (small deer), some 
Tahr gazelles, some goitered ga- 
zelles, and some 600 small birds and 
mammals, all dead and on the pack 
ponies of two lively brothers Roose- 
velt, entered the ancient city of 
Kashgar (eastern Turkestan) last 
week, “Fine success,” cable those 
sons of a great hunter, Theodore 
Jr. and Kermit Roosevelt. They 
had come back to their base from 
the rugged Tian Shan mountains 
after losing ponies, breath and 
weight in the arduous passes. Their 
ornithologist and curator, George 
K. Cherrie, was to proceed at 
once with their heavy bag back 
to civilization, via Russian Turkes- 
tan and the Caspian Sea, collect- 
ing as he went. They, the hunters, 
with a small, light-geared party 
would dash once more into the 
Pamir Mountains to the northward, 
v-hither they had started last month 
but turned back when they found 
that the special object of their ar- 
duous climb to “the rooftree of the 
world,” the fabulous ovis poli 
(Marco Polo sheep), was shedding 
his summer coat and in no fit 
condition to be shot and brought 
home to the Field Museum (Chi- 
cago). 

Meantime, wondering what fates 
were befalling their husbands, the 
great hunter’s daughters-in-law, 
Mrs. Theodore Jr. and Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt, distributed their eight 
children among three grandmothers, 
and set sail for Europe, whence 
by ship, rail and motor and with 
a special guide they will follow 
their husbands’ trail into Kashmir. 
There, a happy rendezvous; then 
perhaps a joint hunt for museum 
specimens of the long-haired tiger. 


Homing 

Lashed by equinoctial gales in 
and out of harbor along the Green- 
land coast, the ships Bowdoin and 
Peary, homing from Etah with 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan, 
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The Dobbs Student Prince, - 


with its graceful harmony ] 
of brim and crown, readily 

adapts itself to the swing - 
favored by the wearer. 
However worn, it is cor- 


rect. In various shades 
DOBBS & CO 


620 and 244 Fifth Avenue New York 
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(TIME, June 22 et seq.), last week 
crossed icy Davis Strait to Jack 
Lane’s Bay, Labrador. The Bow- 
doin’s forecastle was awash, a 400- 
lb. drum of gasoline had been 
swept overboard, a rare specimen 
or two collected by Naturalist 
Walter N. Koelz had been lost; 
but all hands were well and happy 
to be in touch once more with their 
home continent. The Peary, with 
the expedition’s Navy sea-planes 
lashed on deck, had fared similarly. 
Nosing on southward, the Bowdoin 
ran aground, snapped her mainsail 
gaff in a sharp squall. At last the 
buildings of the Grenfell Mission 
loomed on the shore of Battle 
Harbor. After a brief stop there, 
the pilgrims pushed off on their 
journey’s last leg for Wiscasset, 
Me., bringing with them no news 
of a new continent below the Pole, 
but an exotic story of soaring 
over mile upon murderous mile of 
glacier-ridden Arctic fastnessess, 
and scientific data for future 
aerial polar exploration. 
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Radio Colleges 


_ Few people are so pathetically 
ignorant as your well-informed man. 
The radio has bred this form of 
mental contagion to an alarming 
extent in the rural districts. Tom, 
Tom, the farmer’s son, instead of 
reading books on fertilizers, on 
grafting, on pheasant raising, as 
more sensible fellows may be doing, 
spends his evenings listening to 
talk about the condition of the soap 
and toothpaste industry, about 
stocks and bonds, about. Florentine 
painting, about Peter Rabbit. To 
combat this absurdity the universi- 
ties of Iowa, of Pittsburgh, and 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege have seen fit to sow the wind 
with orderly knowledge, sending 
lectures through the air, giving col- 
lege credits to those who can pass 
examinations on what they have 
heard. Last week these seats of 
airy learning annour.ced their fall 
curricula. 

In Iowa Professors broadcast 
from WSUI. An enrollment fee 
of $2 is charged, $4 thereafter per 
semester hour of final credit grant- 
ed. Thus a radio student can take, 
for $60 or so, a course that would 
cost a college attendant from $200 
to $600. Last spring one Clifford 
Liddeen, in absentia in Texas, re- 
ceived his degree. This fall the 
University offers courses in: Early 
Iowa History, American Literature, 
Iowa Flora, English, and Elemen- 
tary Psychology. 


In Pittsburgh Chancellor John G. 
Bowman led off last week with a 
talk on Spare Moments. Dr. A. G. 
Worthing explained the Nature of 
Electricity, or as much of it as 
he could. Lectures in the offing deal 
with Radium, X-rays, Structure of 
the Atom, Relativity—topics which 
will doubtless supply timely and 
needed information to the farmers. 


In Kansas a rural school’s pro- 
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In the Land of Allah ..... at the other 
end of “the longest gangplank in the world” 


AMELS graze. Solemn storks stand on stilt-like legs. Nomads 
pitch their striped tents. Over all... .a vivid Sahara sky. It 
is on the edge of the desert. And Biskra faces the great ocean of 
sand ..... dotted with islands of green. It flaunts the glorious 
beauty of the garden of the Villa de Benévent. Where tall palms 
rustle their fronds .... wistaria clings to the arbors .... soft shades 
beckon. In the native quarter..... dingy mud houses. With 
crazy balconies fantastically clutching them. Here live the Ouled - 
Nails ...... dancing girls from the desert. Their heavy dowries 
of gold clasping throats, ankles and arms. 


In a Renault car of the North African Tours you have motored 
down from Constantine’..... that ivory citadel perched on a thou- 
sand foot rock, with the Bou-Regreg cascading below it. And you 
are making for the heart of the desert along the macadam highways. 
To Laghouat, the emerald oasis. With the sand storms beyond. 
And the devil dances of the mirage. Well equipped caravans go off 
the beaten path. You strike camp under the low hanging desert 
moon. Or if you prefer the luxuries of a modern hotel, you can 
always stop at one of the 27 Transatlantique hotels. 


It is the end of the rainbow. ... and twenty-six hours from Europe. 
And Europe is six days from America . ... on the luxurious Paris or 
France. You are under French Line management during the entire 
trip.... with everything arranged here—in any French Line local 
ofice — before starting. 


‘Jrench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
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Investors 
everywhere have 


asked these 
questions 


Can YOU answer them? 


UPPOSE you have money 
to invest. You know that 


good bonds are a desirable 
form of investment. But there 
are many practical questions 
concerning them which, sooner 
or later in your experience, 
will demand an answer. 

The most common of such ques- 
tions—and perhaps the most im- 
portant— have been collected by 
us through years of contact with a 
good many thousands of investors, 
and published in booklet form, to- 
gether with their answers. These 
are stated in a simple and non- 
technical manner. 

In the latter part of the booklet 
you will find an explanation of 
financial terms commonly used in 
the description of bonds. 

This booklet, while written for 
the guidance of inexperienced in- 
vestors, contains bond information 
of practical value to the experi- 
enced investor as well. 


Write to nearest office for Booklet TM-X 5 | 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
201 S.La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 
BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND 
82 Devonskire St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
425 E. Water St. 319 N. 4th St. 610Second Ave. ,S, 
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| gram, though less recondite, is per- 
haps not less valuable than the 
programs of Iowa, of Pittsburgh. 
It begins at nine o’clock in the 
morning with wake-up. exercises, 
and follows them with a music les- 
son, nature study, travel, lives of 
great men, books to read, current 
events. Five minutes are allotted 
to an agricultural primer of poul- 
try, crops, dairying, horticulture, 
live stock. 


For Professors 


Everyone is sorry for professors; 
the idea is not a new one. It makes 
no student happy to see his learned 
and witty instructor pushing a 
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baby-carriage because he cannot af- 
ford a nurse, wearing butter and 
eggs on his old vest because he 
cannot afford a new vest, slushing 
along without rubbers because he 
cannot afford a wife. Too bad; 
they ought to get more money. 
Editors have _ said it, bankers, 
statesmen, industrialists have said 
it; the country ought to raise their 
salaries. How much of a raise 
has generally been left vague, but 
not by one Frank Bohn, who wrote 
an article for the October Forum, 
“Professors Should Get $50,000 a 


Year.” 


That universities can afford to 
pay this, Dr. Bohn maintains in 
good scholarly fashion by printing 
a list of some recent donations to 
institutions of the “higher” learn- 
ing, and adding up the sum— 
$1,585,500,000. Said he: 


“Pay one hundred professors a 
minimum salary of $30,000 a year 
and the entire profession will soon 
demand justice of the public.... 
They should receive from $30,000 
to $50,000 annually. The tendency 
should be, unless the cost of liv- 
ing falls off sharply, to pay the 
higher sum generally. . . . This na- 
tion spends many hundreds of mil- 
lions a year upon chewing gum 
and candy ...a_ half-billion on 
military and naval aviation since 
the war... billions for pleasure 
automobiles. Our contention here 
is that it is not being used to the 
best advantage... .” 


Were such salaries paid, many 
men of intellect now preoccupied 
with the details of business, law 
or war, could withdraw from ac- 
tive life and lend their minds, 
unharassed, to the service of human 
thought—men like Elihu Root, 
John Hay, Admiral Mahan, Stein- 
metz. Scholarship would come into 
its heritage; universities would be 
dignified. “Our typical ‘University’ 
ef today would gradually find its 
place in the new system. Perhaps 
no great harm comes from assem- 
bling these vast crowds of healthy, 
noisy, young people. Let them en- 
joy themselves. But why miscall 
such a place of rendezvous a uni- 
versity?” 


Excuses 

Foolish the farmer who, having 
dug into his pocket to buy a horse, 
leaves the beast munching in his 
stable and trudges to town afoot. 

Some such homily was intended 
by the Department of the Interior, 
whose Bureau of Education last 
week announced a waste of 250 mil- 


lions in country schools of the 
U. S. The attendance of 72,120 
children in 70 counties of 10 states 
| was examined. 141.7 days in the 
365 was the average total attend- 
ance. Half the children had at- 
tended school less than seven and 
a half months, a fourth less than 
five months, over an eighth less 
than three months. In schools hay- 
ing nine-month terms, the average 
attendance was 70%, compared with 
60% ‘in seven-month terms. Pu- 
pils who had less than 130 days of 
schooling fell a year and a half be- 
hind grade in reading and spelling 
| ability. 
What excuses for thus leaving 
| the educational horse to eat his 
head off, and the upkeep of the 
school-barn to run along without 
return? The Bureau of Education 
found out: “The erroneous attitude 
of parents in considering it less 
serious for the younger than for 
the older children to miss_ school. 
. .. Trivial excuses such as ‘went 
to town,’ ‘ran an errand,’ ‘got up 
late,’ ‘had shoes repaired.’ ” 
Having made its discovery, the 
Bureau lapsed into silence again, 
| with perfunctory repetition of the 
classic hortative: “Closer co-opera- 
| tion between the teacher and par- 
1 Ts ceiver 








Re ANS Jalves make 
LA cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
4 leak—make no noise. Sold 
~ at heating and plumbing 








stores. Only $1.60. . 
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MEDICINE 


Free Treatment 

Doctors customarily treat other 
doctors without a fee. Now and 
then some successful practitioner, 
deluged by a host of ailing col- 
leagues, has revolted against this 
inroad on his time, has rendered 
bills, has lost much of his free 
practice. 

In Germany, some of the profes- 
sion are now in active conflict on 
this point. Prof. Julius Schwalbe, 
editor of the Deutsche Medizin- 
ische Wochenschrift, is leading the 
attack on this ancient custom, and 
cites the case of a specialist in dis- 
eases of the eye who treated a col- 
league suffering from a severe in- 
flammation of the iris. The special- 
ist said that he had visited his col- 
league’s residence 20 times and 
that the patient had come to his 
office at least 300 times. He de- 
manded 1700 marks in payment 
and the colleague objected. The 
court, finding that free treatment 
of other physicians is the custom, 
refused to grant judgment in the 
case. 








Gallbladder Seen 

Two years ago, Drs. E. A. 
Graham, G. H. Copher and W. H. 
Cole, all of the Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, St. Louis, 
began research to make _ possible 
visualization of the gallbladder by 
use of the X-ray. They found that 
certain salts injected into the body 
are eliminated through the bile, 
which is stored in the gallbladder. 
They knew that iodin and bromin 
salts are opaque to the Roentgen 
ray. They secured a combination 
of these salts and obtained X-ray 
pictures of the abdomen in which 
the gallbladder, previously invisible 
because of soft tissue, appeared al- 
most as clearly as did the bones 
themselves. Stones in the gall- 
bladder were localized easily. At 
the meeting of the American 
Roentgen Ray Society in Washing- 
ton, D. C., $600 of the $1,000 
Leonard Prize for accomplishment 
in the X-ray field was awarded to 
these investigators. The remainder 
of the prize went to G. Failla of 
New York for his work on radon. 
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A lounge in the tourist third class with 
excellent library and daily concerts by 
the ship's orchestra. 





Part of a second class deck, where you 
may play games, read, or do nothing 
but enjoy the glorious sea air. 





The dining room on a Cabin ship, where 
courteous stewards serve the best food on 
the North Atlantic, 





All first class staterooms are artistically 
furnished and decorated; with er with- 
out private bath, 


United States 


Operating:—The LF’ IATHAN, GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, PRESIDE?”* HARDING, PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, AMERICA and REPUBLIC to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. Agents inall principal cities. 


YOU can afford | 


a trip to Europe 


—just read how little it costs 


A Round Trip for $155 


You can buy a tourist Third Cabin, round passage 
for $155-$175. Many who can afford far more are 
traveling this new way and saving the difference. Cur- 
tains, pictures, flowers, snowy linen and very best food. 
Music, dancing and deck sports. 


A Round Trip for $280 


For $280-$300 up you have the choice of a round 
trip by the famous “one-class” ships AMERICA and Re- 
PUBLIC or second class aboard the speedy LEVIATHAN 
or GEORGE WASHINGTON. Long decks, deep carpeted 
lounges and smoking rooms. Private dining tables. 
Luxurious travel at moderate cost. 


A Round Trip for $380° 


For $380 and up you can travel first class aboard the 
distinguished PresipDENT ROOSEVELT and PRESIDENT 
HarDING, where every stateroom is an outside one. 
Real beds and period furniture. And a round trip, 
first class, on that great Atlantic favorite, the GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, costs only $420 and up. 


A Round Trip for $530* 


$530 and up buys the thrill of a lifetime aboard the 
mighty LEVIATHAN, flagship of the fleet and the most 
famous ship in the world, with its Pompeian Swim- 
ming Pool, Winter Garden and Louis XIV Salon. 
World-famous chefs will cater for you. 

YV \V \Y 

Go to Europe this Fall and have your pick of the fine 
accommodations on any of the six famous United 
States Lines ships. They offer the finest value for 
money, however much or little you want to pay. 
Hotels abroad are not crowded now and rates are 
reasonable. If you can’t go now, start planning for a 
trip mext year. Ask your local steamship agent for 
complete information or write to the address below. 
When you get to Europe, the branch offices in all 
principal cities will render you every assistance. 
*Winter rates 





45 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wherever in the haystack of news 
there is a needle of fact, TIME plucks 


it out; shows it, short and sharp and 
steely; lays a finger on the point. 















Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair itself while 
it works. The telephone system never rests, yet the ramifications 
of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 
boards must ever increase. Like an airplane that has started 
on a journey across the sea, the telephone must repair and extend 
itself while work is going on. 

To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 
the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 
safety of the community. The doctor or police must be called. 
Fire may break out. Numberless important business and social 
arrangements must be made. 

Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service is 
not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are cut 
over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand to 
16 million stations, while talking was going on. In the last five 
years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made to the 
system, without interrupting the service. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Become a Subscription Representative for 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
“The Fastest-Growing Non- 
Fiction Magazine in the U.S.” 


For details write: 


Agency Division, TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


















RELIGION 


Ghost 


The Government of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia (at Prague) and the Govern- 
ment of the Roman Catholic 
Church (at the Vatican) cannot be 
friends—a flame of fire walks be- 
tween them. 


Before Columbus discovered 
America, long before Martin Lu- 
ther was born, the fire had done its 
work, which was to burn to death 
Jan Hus (July 6, 1415). It was 
not the fire that made Hus a religi- 
ous hero of Protestantism and a 
national hero of the country now 
known as Czecho-Slovakia; but 
such he became. 


A few weeks ago, the Govern- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia wrote to 
the Vatican, requesting a resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations, add- 
ing, however, that July 6 would 
still be celebrated as a_ national 
féte. Now the Vatican has re- 
fused. The national féte said the 
Vatican commuuiqué, “offends the 
Catholic faith represented by two- 
thirds of the population of the 
country.”* The fire still burns. 








Much Giving 


Last week, Jews, having received, 
decided to give. The Council of 
the Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies of 
New York made ready plans for 
four “Million-Dollar-Days” (Nov. 
16, 17, 18 and 19), on which Jewish 
trade committeemen will attempt 
to extract a total of $4,000,000 
for charitable purposes from their 
brethren. The names of Col. Mi- 
chael Friedsam (of B. Altman & 
Co.) and of Arthur Lehman were 
honorably prefixed to Million-Dol- 
lar-Days Nov. 16 and Nov. 17 re- 
spectively. 

Meanwhile Felix M. Warburg, as 
Associate Chairman of the Council, 
and Mrs. Warburg announced that 
they had created a $500,000 fund, 
to be known as “The Moritz and 
Charlotte Warburg Memorial Fund 
for the Training of Scholars, Min- 
isters and Teachers of the Jewish 
Faith.” 

Simultaneously, a $250,000 build- 
ing drive was launched to provide 
funds to enlarge the Brooklyn Jew- 
ish Home for Convalescents. 





*An estimate which, if anything, is con- 
servative. 


/ Become More Efficient 
St TT] d Coursesin Mathematics,Chemistry, 


Y Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects comm 
AT either High School or College 
tile Credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago 
38 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Football 


The football season always begins 
like a detective story. You know 
that one of these teams is going 
to commit a series of murders— 
but which? They are passed be- 
fore your scrutiny, and for a while 
you are encouraged to suspect each 
in turn. 








Nebraska pulled a_ bread-knife 
out of its jersey and poked at the 
red jugular of Illinois—Harold 
Grange. Thumped, tumbled, jostled, 
sat upon, he was taken out of the 
game in the fourth quarter largely 
through the efforts of Captain Ed- 
ward Weir, all-American Nebraska 
ae Score: Nebraska 14, IIli- 
nois 


Only the adept passing of Jake 
Slagle, Princeton halfback, sent 
against Amherst after a scoreless 
first half, prevailed to beat off 
the thrusts of Drew, huge Amherst 
Negro. Seore: Princeton 20, Am- 
herst 0. 


. 


Harvard slopped cautiously 
through a wet game to beat Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, 18-6. 


A Yale team, which also man- 
aged to hold the ball despite its 
cbvious need for water-wings, gave 
Middlebury a severe ducking, 53-0. 


Shouting the names of Aulich, 
Schimetitsch, Kirchmeyer and Wi- 
berg, the Columbia cheering sec- 
tion, supported by a large turn- 
out of oi-polloi, saw its team squash 
Johns Hopkins, 47-0. 


Eleven loveless Cornell honey- 
mooners demonstrated once. more 
that Niagara falls. Score: Cornell 
26, Niagara 0. 


Bowdoin was not expected to be 
a knot in the Williams schedule, but 
all ee Williams could do was tie 
it, 6-6. 


Under the bludgeonings of the 
Syracuse second team, Vermont re- 
tired, bloody and also bowed. Score: 
Syracuse 26, Vermont 0. 


Iowa State sent its forward 
passes winging against Wisconsin 
like a swarm of bees, but stingless, 
for line plunges by backs Radke, 
Crofoot and the brothers Harmon 
upset the hive. Score: Wisconsin 
30, Iowa State 0. 


Northwestern pried open its sea- 
son and South Dakota’s line, in 
prmewhat awkward game to win 

to 


The Navy, coached by John 
Owsley, late of Yale, showed great 














































“AND DAD WAS MY AGE 
WHEN HE SAT FOR THAT!” 
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Today the man who has reached the advanced age of 
40 years is able to appear upon a dancing floor without 
being referred to as “grandpa.” 

By giving himself the benefit of a clean shave every 
morning — a comfortable once-over with Colgate’s — he 
gets ahead where “young blood” is rewarded. 

Father Time gives him the once-over, and turns away 
without leaving his card. 


COLGATE'S |- 


softens the beard at the base 


Its marvelous effect is almost instantaneous. With 
plenty of hot water or cold, soft water or hard, Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream makes a close, moist lather which 
emulsifies the oily coating upon the hairs of the beard 
and softens them for easy shaving. 


There is no need of rubbing in the lather with the 
fingers when you shave with Colgate’s. 


It leaves the face cool and refreshed. 


—. 
Established 1806 
NEW YORK 













Let us send you atrial 
. tube of this wonderful 
Cream—enough for 12 
better shaves than you 
have ever had. Fill 
out and mail the at- 
tached coupon, wit’: 
4 cents. 


ie 
/ COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 328 
581 Fifth Ave.,New York 
Please send me the trial tube 
of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 






Mayfair Bouse, 


Six Hundred Ten Park Avenue 
New York 


Ces? 


SPEAKING 
CONSERVATIVELY 


yf YOU will inspect MAYFAIR 
HOUSE, we believe you will find 
that it comes about as close to per- 
fection in an apartment hotel as 
human ingenuity can make it where 
luxury and refinement are the aim. 


Edward H. Crandall 


P.S.—Several Passenger lifts now in operation 


i TO 6 ROOM SUITES WITH SERVICE PANTRIES 
FURNISHED OR OTHERWISE 


OCTOBER OCCUPANCY 
LEASING NOW 


Representative on Premises 


Brown, Wheelock; 
Harris, Vought & Co., Inc., cAgent 


improvement over its form this 
time a year ago, by beating Wil- 
liam and Mary soundly despite 
able stratagems by the latter’s 
quarterback, a Japanese named 
Matsu. Score: 25 to 0. 


The Army took Detroit into camp 
31 to 6. 


In Niles 


In an optical office on the second 
floor above the drug store that is 
the social centre of Niles, Mich., 
Harry Wills, onetime stevedore, 
leaned his black bulk against a 
door-jam and watched Champion 
William Harrison Dempsey sign a 
contract to meet him in a ten- 
round, no-decision contest in Michi- 
gan City, Ind., in Sept., 1926, Pro- 


32 





moter Floyd Fitzsimmons posted 
$200,000 as a_ forfeit, Dempsey 
$100,000, Wills $50,000. Every man 
in the land who reads a,sport sheet 
had an opinion to offer on this his- 
toric scene, the culmination of four 
years of bickering. Some likened 
it to the Oath of the Tennis Court, 
the signing of Magna Carta, of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Others were 
more skeptical; among them: 


Promoter Tex Rickard. “I think 
Dempsey must be crazy....I have 
what I consider an ironclad agree- 
ment with him to box Wills for 
me. I think I can hold him to this 
contract for an amount equivalent 
to the estimated profits....A lot 
of things can happen between now 
and the fall of 1926.” 


Manager Jack Kearns. “You can 
say right now that if Dempsey has 
not provided for my share of his 
money from the fight, he’ll find 
himself in a pretty mess. I’ll not 
only seek to prevent his fighting 





but I’ll proceed against him in con- 
nection with every source of in- 
come he has....” 


Women’s Golf 


Looking insufferably bored, 
Glenna Collett saw her ball dip 
over a swell of grass and disap- 
pear into the tenth hole of the 
course of the St. Louis Country 
Club. Her father was a famous 
amateur bicycle rider. Her bust 
measurement is 36 inches. She 
had on a lemon sweater, buff skirt, 
tan hat. The public displayed some 
interest in these facts because, by 
virtue of that putt, she won for 
the second time the U. S. women’s 
golf championship. 

Other putts, of course, had con- 
tributed to this result, particularly 
some made by Edith Cummings, 
Mary K. Browne, Dorothy Camp- 
bell Hurd (late titleholder), Ber- 
nice Wall of Oskosh, and Alexa 
Stirling Fraser. It was by deadly 
putting that a certain Mrs. Letts 
of Illinois put out Mrs. Hurd. Miss 
Cumming’s uncertainty with her 
littlest club was her only demon- 
strable inferiority to Miss Col- 
lett in a semi-final match so close 
that neither was at any time more 
than one up, but by that score Miss 
Collett won. Mrs. Fraser, as 
Alexa Stirling, three time na- 
tional champion, long ago demon- 
strated that Atlanta, Ga., is the 
nation’s most important hatchery 
of championship golfers, a fact re- 
cently iterated by Robert T. Jones 
and Watts Gunn. She knew, there- 
fore, the importance of putting. 
Had it not been for a 70-footer 
on the first hole, and a 40-footer 
later on the same hole (played 
as the 19th), she might not have 
got past Louise Fordyce of 
Youngstown, Ohio, to play against 
Miss Collett. 

On the day of the finals the 
greenskeeper, committeemen, stew- 
ards and various other people who 
pretended to be, and indeed may 
have been, officials of the St. Louis 
Country Club, stuck their heads 
out of doors and shook them em- 
phatically. For the third day rain 
was falling. Ducks and drakes 
was the only game you could play 
on that course. Next day, though 
cloudy, was better. The sun and 
the gallery came doubtfully out. 
At the end of the morning round 
Miss Collett was four up. She 
played the first ten holes in the 
afternoon in even fours. On the 
tenth green, when that last putt 
scuttled out of sight like a round, 
obedient white mouse, the match 
ended and out of her eternal pre- 
occupation, Miss Collett smiled 
vaguely at the shouting multitude. 
“Her height is 5 feet 5,” reporters 
rushed off to scribble; “she weighs 
125 pounds; she was born in New 
Haven on June 20, 1903; she has 
no superstitions.” 


Unique Contest 
To shoot an arrow from a six- 
foot yew-bow, to hit a golf ball, to 


throw a baseball, to cast a heavy 
fishing-slug for distance in the surf 
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—manly exercises all. But does the 
missile fly farthest from rod, arm, 
club, or bow? Which engine is su- 
perior in speed, in accuracy? 

A hypothetical question, surely; 
one that might be debated in Ere- 
whon on Midsummer Day, with 
Walter Travis expatiati kindly 
to Amos Rusie, Izaak Walton put- 
ting in a gnarled, shy word, and 
the laughter of Robin Hood foam- 
ing clear and soft like the ale in 
his cup. 

Or faney Lou Gehrig, Yankee 
first baseman, Leo Diegel, Canadian 
open golf champion, dwin 
Harkins, famed fisherman, and Dr. 
Paul W. Crouse, champion U. S. 
bow and arrower, indulging in a 
contest over a set distance, the arch- 
er to hit a 12-inch target, the fish- 
erman to drop his bait in a yard- 
wide hoop, the baseman to hit a tub 
as wide as a man’s chest, and the 
golfer to sink his putt. Imagine 
it, said The New York Evening 
World, and forthwith, over the last 
nine holes of the Belleclaire Coun- 
try Club, L. L, the thing came to 
pass. 

Diegel swung his driver, sent the 
ball 300 yards; the grey goose 
shafts of Dr. Crouse winged from 
a bow that took a pull of 80 pounds 
to spring; the casts of 18-year-old 
Harkins flew 400 feet (he was far 
behind the rest, though for his tools 
he did better than any). Gehrig 
smiled. He took a “pill” in his 
“mitt” and “pegged” it. Farther 
than the bait, straighter than the 
drive, as swift as the arrow, flew 
his ball. On the ninth hole, by a 
single shot, he beat Diegel, received 
first prize—a golden wrist watch. 
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Wise Choice 


CHOICE of a hat is a 

choice of a friend. A 
good hat should wear well 
and look well. A Knox hat 
does. It should not be too 
expensive. A Knox hat 
isn’t. The Knox “Fifth 
Avenue’’* is most sensibly 
priced at $8. 


TAFT 
McKENNA 
HOLMES 
VAN DEVANTER 
McREYNOLDS 
BRANDEIS 
SUTHERLAND 
BUTLER 
SANFORD 
These are the Justices of 


the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Their 
troubles-—and the vicissi- 
tudes of the Censtitution 
—are recorded in 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


Allleading By Subscription 
15¢ Newsstands fer the year $5 
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Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


*The Knox “Fifth Avenue’ hat for Fall has the 
broader, deeper brim and comes in the newer 
colors of grey and tan, 
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AERONAUTICS we 
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pe Hartl 
Reliability Test watcl 
Seventeen planes, from a giant aa 

Fokker with three motors, up- over 
holstered pullman chairs and a bag- Ths 

gage room, to Carrier Pigeon d 

Planes not much bigger than drag- ” 
onflies, rose from the Ford field were 
at Dearborn, Mich., last week for plane 
. gen trip. m — Ford route 

agged them away. Hehad put upa 

N° matter what car you large silver Raine for ne whan The 1 
drive or what tires of this Fcc perigee J Test.” Planes _ 
e were ju on e consistenc of onte 

you have used—you will their ‘performances. They banana still 

. * steadily ahead, not trying for speed : 

ride easier and longer on but just to see which could stick = § 
a set of Fisk Balloons. at it best. At Indianapolis they Inqui 
were met by rain, at Chicago by Two 
a cheering crowd. In Omaha Pilot at Pr 

“Casey” Jones wriggled between d 

two other contestants to make a = 
landing—on top of a motorcycle; The | 
cycle and plane were wrecked. Me- ing 1 
chanics worked through the night, town, 
sent him on his way again. Fif- hare 

teen of the 16 landed safe at - 
} Dearborn again with the great Fok- Ames 
to ker in front. Anthony H. G. Fok- tinati 

. Get a FISK ker climbed stiffly down, crinkled his 

, Trade Mark amiable face at his passengers: Tw 
’ aes, UB “How did you like it?” It had been hearir 
marvelous, unique, they said, cast- ime b 

' ing rueful glances at small brown td 
paper bags* affixed to the arms of Stone 

¢ AV ro ma the pullman chairs they had lately went 
( : NOOO occupied. Mr. Ford’s judges re- eee 
lle... “A NS —_ tired to deliberate. wre 
5 and J 








Into the Night 


It was a pleasant evening when 
he set sail soaring up from Long 
Island, headed across to Jersey and 
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westward toward Pennsylvania. 
Then there was a _ hiatus a. the . 
y ° > . idni te, I 
Wheat is Nature’s finest food product. And Shredded wang a os ae ‘a. an * mes 
Wheat is man’s most perfect process for retaining a// of a the ne gee gy 0. Le 
Nature’s wheat elements. In Shredded Wheat you are Charles geet ae a weer llinoi 
sure of all the bran, all the salts, all the roughage that pilot, hy My a “m Ta hour of Ch 
i y passed and the officials became a 
Nature intended you should have. Wholesome wheat little anxious for the schedule of 
grains washed to pure whiteness, steam-cooked for digest- "ian deco ot “Se alte 
——. shredded and baked into crisp appetizing leaves Diec 
that encourage proper chewing and insure complete 52, A: 
assimilation. q SAVED the la 
ed vet 
Eat Shredded Wheat at least once a day in any of the en rype in his 
app combinations. You'll get health, satis- a yy A glee L, I, 
action and nourishment PLUS. 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ¢ 
8 yeahs GUakabree “3° 
ga Fy 
: Diec 
8 statesr 
give you. of the 
YOUNG Nation 
PERSONAL STATIONERY. Ne# og 
a “Process’” Engraving Name, Address, 75 
sheets, 75 envelopes. Superfine Ripple 
hand deckle 614x8% folded or 10x7)s ‘ 
Most food for least money — T - 
single. A choice gift $3.00. J. 1. at Ba 
Neff & Co., 219 W. 38th St., New York. leaves 





the mail. Clouds were lowering. 
Periodically there was rain. The 
telephone rang in a little hut at 
the emergency landing field at 
Hartleton, a few miles away. The 
watchman answered. “Has Ames 
landed there?” “No, he _ passed 
over about 11:35.” 


That was all. The night wore on 
and the dawn came. Inquiries 
were made. A farmer had seen a 
plane following the regular mail 
route about ten miles farther on. 
The next day wore on. Searching 
planes were brought up to Belle- 
fonte from Cleveland. The clouds 
still hung low and little search- 
ing could be done from the air. 
Inquiries were made on the ground. 
Two men reported seeing a plane 
at Punxsutawney, a few miles be- 
yond Bellefonte after midnight. 
The plane switched on its land- 
ing light, appeared to sight the 
town, circled for height and ap- 
peared to return on its course. 
Ames had flown beyond his des- 
tination. 


Two raccoon hunters reported 
hearing a crash like that of a fall- 
ing building during the night near 
Stone Mountain. Searching parties 
went out. Seven mail planes and 
three Army planes scoured the 
landscape. Three, four days passed 
and Ames was not yet found. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Miss Harriet Elizabeth 
Lowden, second daughter of Frank 
0. Lowden, onetime Governor of 
Illinois, to Albert F. Madlener Jr. 


of Chicago; at Oregon, III. 


Died. Major John Hill Prentice, 
52, African hunting companion of 
the late Henry P. Davison, wound- 
ed veteran of the Argonne Forest, 
in his hunting lodge near Montauk, 
L. L, of acute indigestion. 


Died. Leon Bourgeois, 74, French 
statesman and the first President 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations; in Oger, of uremic poison- 
ing. (See FRANCE, Page 15.) 


Died. Mrs. Hannah Eldred, 103, 
at Baldwin, L. IL. of cancer. She 
leaves 202 descendants. 


Who knows better than 


an engineer the value 
of accurate time? 


This accurate watch keeps 
America’s crack trains on schedule 


7 HAT TIME HAVE YOU?” Ask this question 

of a group of business men. Out come 
their watches. One watch is three minutes slow, 
another five minutes fast, and so on. But ask 
this question of a group of railroad men. If there 
is any variation it is usually only a matter of 
seconds. Yet it is so very easy for every business 
and professional man to have a watch as unfail- 
ingly accurate as the railroad man’s. When you 
buy a watch, get the make he uses. For thirty 
years there has been one watch that has been 
generally favored on America’s railroads, a 


At right—The Hamilton 
Strap Watch for men. 
Square Model. A time- 
piece of remarkable con- 
venience plus Hamilton 
accuracy. Leather strap 
and luminous dial. Prices 


$55 and $85. 


eva 


The watch below is the 
new Jefferson design. 
Hamilton Watches may 
be had in yellow, white 
or green gold—14K or 
filled, plain or engraved. 
Prices $48 to $250. You 
can choose from a wide 
variety of cases and dials. 


‘The Watch of Trailroad 


Engineer Christensen, Pilot 
of the famous Milwaukee 
Olympian. This train, drawn 
over the Great Divide by 
super-powered electric loco- 
motives, must be timed to the 
minute. Engineer Christen- 
sen depends on his Hamilton 
to meet these exacting time 
requirements, 


watchthat hasearnedthe 
uniquedistinction of be- 
ing called ‘‘The Railroad 
Timekeeper of Amer- 
ica.”’ This watch of accu- 
racy fame is the Hamil- 
ton. It rides in cab and 
coach of such famous 
fliers as the Twentieth 
Century, the California 
Limited, the Broad- 
way Limited, and the 
Olympian. 

The secret of Hamil- 
ton’s accuracy is Capacity 
to take infinite pains. 
With us every watch is 
an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested 
and retested until final 
accuracy is obtained. 

Ask your jeweler to 
show you a Hamilton 
today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and 
strap watches for men 
and charming wrist 
watches for women. 

Send for a copy of our 
new became’ beaten, 
“The Timekeeper.” Dept. 
6-E2, Hamilton Watch Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


atch 


Uccuracy 
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The Current Situation 


The money situation still holds 
the centre of the stage in American 
business. Yet, although it seems 
each week as if something impor- 
tant were just about to happen, 
nothing really does. 

On Oct. 1 many millions of dol- 
lars have to be paid out by New 
York banks in cashing bond cou- 
pons due on that date, and also 
dividend checks issued on_ stocks. 
Very often this sudden though tem- 
porary demand for funds by New 
York banks, coupled with the need 
of sending funds west to move the 
crops, creates a temporary money 
shortage on and just before Oct. 1. 
So it turned out this year, and call 
money on the Stock Exchange—the 
most sensitive part of the American 
money market—rose to 6% quite 
suddenly. 

But just as this development in- 
duced the speculative crowd to fear 
an advance in Federal Reserve 
rates, news from London announced 
a cut in the Bank of England rate 
from 4%% to 4%. The rates of 
the Reserve Bank of New York and 
the Bank of England are made co- 
operatively in order that the British 
rate may always be slightly higher 
and thus avoid heavy gold exports 
to this country. New York Re- 
serve rate is now 3%%, and a rise 
to 4% would consequently threaten 
the British gold supply and the 
sterling gold standard. 


Hence, after all these alarums 
and excursions, the money outlook 
in America is still for stable and 
relatively low rates. This in turn 
facilitates stable‘security prices and 
commercial prosperity. 


“G. E.” Refrigerator 


For many months, makers of elec- 
trical refrigerating equipments have 
been nervously awaiting an an- 
nouncement by the giant and highly 
scientific General Electric Co. re- 
garding the machine it has been 
perfecting. 

Since Sept. 15, when the General 
Electric Co. announced details re- 
garding its electric refrigerator, the 
public as well as technical experts 
have been subjecting them to care- 
ful analysis. 

The leading advantages of “G. 
E’s” new device are that it is 
automatic, _self-lubricating, and 
practically noiseless. It will be 
retailed at $550. 

The refrigerating element in the 
G. E. machine is sulphur dioxide. 
The “out” to this material has al- 
ways consisted of the fact that it 
quickly corrodes parts with which 
it comes into contact. Evidently 
the ingenious “G. E.” engineers have 
overcome this, presumably by her- 





metically sealing the equipment, in- 
cluding its motor, compressor and 
all other moving parts. Once or 
twice a month the machine will 
have to be shut down until the frost 
> ccna on its brine tank can 
melt. 


Installation and _ servicing will 
consequently be accomplished at 
minimum costs. Complete thermo- 
static and electrical control is pro- 
vided with the machine, 


Christmas 


The retail outlook for the com- 
ing Christmas is bright. Moreover 
unlike the famous “silk shirt” 
Christmas of 1919, the buying 
promises to extend to many sorts 
of articles, instead of simply to 
luxury products. Most of this 
cheerful outlook is based on present 
conditions of high employment and 
high wages. 


Two particular trends are antici- 
pated in this year’s Christmas 
goods. First, the blazing colors 
popularized in London for male 
attire promise to be outdone in 
America. Many males will prob- 
ably be astonished at the color of 
shirts, cravats, socks, dressing- 
gowns and even suitings presented 
to him. Second, a huge tide of for- 
eign goods is now being imported. 
Better and more German toys will 
be seen. Fine quality of European 
glass, stamped leather and _ silk 
novelties from England, France, 
Italy and Czecho-Slovakia are al- 
ready arriving. 


Automobiles 


The “motor game” is much less 
seasonal than formerly, owing to 
the higher proportion of closed cars 
now manufactured. This is one rea- 
son why this fall production- 
records of the leading makers are 
holding up so well. 


Another trend in the industry 
even more striking is the general 
slashing of prices to gain quantity 
production. Ford cars have now 
become so cheap that Henry Ford 
is beginning to feel the competition. 
Practically since 1908 Ford kept 
his famous Model “T” unchanged, 
and at a cost far below other 
makers. Since the war, about 48% 
of cars sold in this country have 
been Fords. But during the past 
year, Fords constituted only 42% 
of cars sold. This accounts for 
Ford’s sudden effort to make his 
famous vehicle a thing of beauty. 


For the eight months of 1925, car 
production has been 6% ahead of 


October 12, 1925 


1924, despite the recent significant 
falling off in the sale of Fords 
while the model for the latter was 
being changed. As against 1924 
the output of low-priced cars gained 
3%, medium-priced cars 26%, and 
high-priced cars 6%. 


Bankers’ Convention 


Out of their counting houses, as 
if the Pied Piper were playing to 
them, out of their counting houses 
and down to the sea, to the board- 
walk by the sea, to Atlantic City. 
And the cynics who thought that 
bankers’ ears knew no music but 
the clinking of doubloons on pieces 
of eight, laughed themselves into 
face, saying: “Ah well, if it is not 
gold that calls them, it is at any 
rate a golden jubilee!” 


So far at least the cynics were 
right; for the bankers were hurry- 
ing to the 50th anniversary meet- 
ing of “banking progress” of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
Nearly 4,000 of them rallied to the 
meeting. Some of the high points: 

Officers. Bank underlings who 
tug valiantly at their bootstraps 
throughout the land were again en- 
couraged by the Association’s an- 
nual bow in their direction.* For 
President of the A. B. A. was 
chosen the noted Alabama banker, 
Oscar Wells, President of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham. 
Born in a lopsided Missouri log 
cabin, Mr. Wells had tilled the soil, 
attended an obscure college, and 
risen from the springboard of his 
uncle’s bank to be first Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, Tex. He is rubicund yet 
determined; his rise has not been 
too meteoric; he has been heard to 
say that “launching the Federal 
Reserve Bank was a task entailing 
much drudgery on the part of the 
governors.” Well pleased, his peers 
marked him as an ideal chief. 

For First Vice President they 
chose Melvin A. Traylor, President 
of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago. As Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Thomas R. Preston, Presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Spring City, Tenn. 
will reap the reward of having 
worked without pay to learn the 
banking business, some 35 years 
ago. 

Scholarships. A report on State 
contributions to the Association’s 
fund to establish 100 banking and 
economic scholarships in American 
colleges was read. Twenty states 
were found to have filled their sub- 
scription quota, with a total of 


*For the last three years the Presidents 
of the Association have been: In 1922, the 
son of a tanner (John H. Puelicher); in 
1928, a former country school teacher (Wal- 
ter W. Head); and in 1924, a grown-up 
Irish immigrant (William E. Knox). 
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$313,675 pledged toward the pro- 
posed fund of $500,000. 

Free Service? A flapper with 
twelve one-dollar-bills and a rouged 
smile should not be entitled to a 
fancy check-book, according to 
banker C. W. Allendoerfer of Kan- 
sas City, who fulminated against 
the length to which “free service” 
is being carried by banks. He de- 
clared that country correspondents 
who want theatre tickets bought 
for them should be humored; but 
that a line must be drawn some- 
where. Accounts must be examined 


N. EB. A. 
PRESIDENT OSCAR WELLS 


His rise was not meteoric 


to discover whether they are really 
profitable. 

Underwood Speech. For the in- 

struction of the assembly Senator 
Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama 
drew an imaginary line from Balti- 
more to San Francisco, and called 
attention to the fact that every 
member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hails from north 
of that line. “The South and West 
must be represented,” opined Sen- 
ator Underwood, in advocating that 
the weaker railroads of the coun- 
try be amalgamated with the 
stronger. Such a move, he de- 
clared, would make for a stable 
and prosperous condition among 
the railways, on the basis of which 
rates could be determined with fair- 
hess to both shipper and carrier. 
_ But the foremost matter—not an 
Issue but a program—of the meet- 
Ing was the advocacy of the re- 
newal of the charter of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The Economic Policy Commission 
of the A. B. A. headed by delib- 
erate speaking Evans Woollen. of 
Indianapolis, one of the able lead- 
ers among middle western bankers, 
presented its report recommending: 
1) that the A. B. A. petition Con- 
gress to renew at once the charter 
of the Federal Reserve System for 
ap indefinite period or, preferably, 
for 99 years—the same period for 
which National Banks are now 
chartered; 2) that Congress be 
asked not to confuse the issue by 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 





You, too, should use this plan 


to invest your savings 


N Investment Savings Plan 
that is simplicity itself en- 
ables men and women of moder- 
ate means to invest on a par with 


large investors, by applying their 
savings coward the purchase of 
7% Smith Bonds. 

Also, because of the proven safety evi- 
denced by our record of no /oss to any in- 
vestor in 52 years, men and women who 
lack investment experience may invest 
with the same assurance as experienced 
judges of securities, 


Under our Investment Savings Plan, 
after an initial payment of 10% (more if 
you wish), you have ten months to com- 
plete your purchase of a 
$100, $500 or $1,000 
Smith Bond. You may 
make payments month- 
ly, or at irregular inter- 
vals,assuits yourconven- 
ience. Every payment’ 
earns the full rate of 
bond interest. 

Thus, if your savings 
average $10, $20, $50 or 
more a month, you can 
get 7% interest without 
waiting to accumulate 
the full price of a bond. 
Another advantage of 
the Investment Savings 
Plan is that you may 


SMITH 


with proven safety 


BONDS 


ARE Independent Income.” 
SAFE BONDS 


Smith Bonds are First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by im- 
proved, income-producing city 
property, and protected by safe- 
guards which have made possible 
our record of mo Joss to any in- 
vestor in 52 years. 

Current offerings of Smith Bonds 
will pay you 7% for any period 
from 2 years to 15 years. And 
you may buy these bonds in any 
amount, in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, either 
outright or under our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan. 





compound your interest at the bond 
rate by applying your interest to the 
purchase of additional investments. 
The results you can accomplish in this 
manner are truly surprising. 


For example, if you invest $50 a month 
in 7% Smith Bonds, reinvesting your 
interest at 7%, you will have, in ten 
years $8,657.10. This is enough to give 
you, at 7%, a monthly income of more 
than $50—a monthly income greater 
than your monthly investment. 


If you would like to know more about 
7% Smith Bonds and about our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan, send your name and 
address on the coupon below for our 
booklet, “Fifty-two 
Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an 


The first of these book- 
lets tells about the time- 
tested safety features 
that have made Smith 
Bonds the choice of in- 
vestors in 48 States and 
30 foreign lands. The 
other booklet explains 
all details of our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan, and 
shows the results you can 
accomplish by system- 


atic investment at 7%. 


The F. H. Smith Company 


Founded 1873 


NEW YORK : st ae , 
PHILADELPHIA Omith Building, Washington, D.C. winneapouis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


PITTSBURGH 


| ETRE TALES Te Bee ee I saciecialcbdiieaanipainsiestmiiaiiateiiedeioes 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 84-C 
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This Place 
Called 


“Easy Street” 


OW often,whena man 

is said to be on “Easy 
Street” ,is there the intima- 
tion that he arrived there 
only by some mysterious 
and little-known path. 
Nothing could be further 
from the truth. To make 
money is one thing; to 
invest it safely is quite an- 
other. Many a fortune has 
been won, only to be lost 
through useless risk or 
outright speculation. 


For 43 years, S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. has 
safely counselled in- 
vestors everywhere, 
selecting for them first 
mortgage securities 
ever yielding the high- 
est interest return pos- 
sible with safety, and 
proving that safety 
with a record as old as 
the House itself in the 
prompt payment, in 
full, of both principal 
and interest. 





This investment counsel is 
at your command today,to 
serve you as it has served 
- others. Write today for our 
booklet, “Easy Street” ,and 
literature describing cur- 
rent offerings yielding, on 
the average, 6%. Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1525 





| S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 





























attaching to the bill renewing the 
charter any amendments of the 
Federal Reserve Act, preserving to 
itself, as it has in the past, the 
right to amend that act. 

The emphasis of the report was 
that what was most needed was 


EVANS WOOLLEN 
. for ninety-nine years 


assurance of renewal; Jet Con- 
gress do as it likes about di- 
recting how the System shall be 
conducted, but let the financial 
organization of the country know 
that it can rest on its corner- 
stone, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, for a long period of years. 

The Federal Reserve System is 
only about eleven years old. Al- 
though the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed late in 1913, the organiza- 
tion did not begin to function until 
the following autumn, after War in 
Europe had begun. 

At this time the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks* were organized. 
These banks are really banks for 
banks. The member banks main- 
tain reserves in their Reserve 
Banks, and have the privilege of 
rediscounting “commercial paper,” 
that is, the short-term obligations 
of business houses and of agricul- 
turalists. 

Since the reserve bank discount 
rate (of interest) is normally 
lower than that which the member 
banks demand of their customers, 
this privilege opens an opportunity 
for profit to the members. It also 
enables them, faced with sudden de- 
mands for cash. to rediscount their 
“paper” and obtain cash quickly. 
This system has prevented many 
banks from being forced to close 
by a shortage of cash. 

The twelve banks are controlled 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 
This Board is composed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Controller of the Currency, and of 
six other members appointed by the 
President with the consent of the 


*There is a Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco. 








Shrewd Investors 
Buy High Grade 
Southern Bonds 


Sinterest rates continue 
their gradual decline, 
conservative investors 
encounter increasing diffi- 
culty in finding securities 
in the great financial 
centers which combine 
with a satisfactory interest 
rate the factors of safety 
upon which they have 
learned to insist. 


In greater numbers, far- 
sighted investors are seek- 
ing out well protected 
investments in sections of 
the country where more 
rapid development sup- 
ports more liberal interest 
rates on securities whose 
soundness meets every 
test. 


Caldwell & Company has 
been recognized for many 
years by experienced 
individual and institution- 
al investors as a primary 
source of high grade se- 
curities underwritten in 
accordance with the most 
conservative safeguards, 
and distributed at liberal 
interest rates reflecting the 
demand for capital in the 
substantial development 
of the South. 


Acomplimentary copy of the little 
book “‘How Much Should Your 
Money Earn”, discussing the 
advantages of investing in sound 
Southern Bonds, will 

be sent upon 

request. 





ADDRESS 
r - 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


904 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Senate. This Board has the power 
to fix the rediscount rates of the 
Reserve Banks. This is an im- 
portant function in preventing pan- 
ics and in ministering to the gen- 
eral health of the financial com- 
munity. If the Reserve Board be- 
lieves that there is evidence of in- 
flation, speculation, unwarranted 
high prices, overexpansion in in- 
dustry, in short too much of a 
boom—it is empowered to raise the 
Reserve Bank’s rediscount rates. 
This makes it more expensive for 
member banks to borrow from it. 
They in turn make it harder for 
their customers to borrow, and ex- 
pansion is checked before it reaches 
alarming proportions. By lower- 
ing the rediscount rate the Board 
can indirectly induce the reverse 
process. This power of controlling 
the country’s business through its 
supply of credit, is all-important, 
productive of much good if proper- 
ly exercised and capable of much 
pain if abused. 


The profits of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have been considerable; 
were so, especially in the years im- 
mediately following the War. Divi- 
dends of not more than 6 per cent 
are allowed by law, and are paid 
to the — stockholders (member 
banks). Anything beyond this 
amount goes partly to the surplus 
of the Reserve Banks, and in large 
part to the Government. The high- 
est profits were made in 1920, when 
the net earnings of the Reserve 
Banks were $149,000,000, and the 
dividends paid to _ stockholders 
amounted to only $5,000,000. In 
recent years the earnings have been 
far less. In 1923, for example, the 
net earnines were $12.700.000. of 
which $6,000,000 was disbursed in 
dividends, $2.500.000 was set aside 
as surplus, and $3,600,000 paid to 
the Government. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Lost 


Around a trunk in the Union 
Station, Toledo, crowded porters, 
reporters and detectives. With left 
hands they held their noses. With 





eters 


FLORIDA 


F a, Sunshine C ity 


Hospitality and entertainment 
await you in the Sunshine City. 
Located between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Tampa Bay, St. 
Petersburg has a climate unsur- 
passed. Golf, bathing, aeene. 
boating, and other sports. Mag- 
nificent hotels and furnished 
apartments. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 


H. P. DILLMAN 
Chamber of 
Commerce 





‘ more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 





MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


_ GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


50 


10 DAYS; FREE TRIAL. 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
Out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady a ® flow 

of ink actually improves your hand writin; 
Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands. 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original tn Ink. 
Anyone can write with your In- 
kograph, no style of’ by om 
or pressure can be 
|, injure or dis- 
"tort its 14 kt. 


revents clogging, 
Made of peoreng 
high] polished, hard rubber, 
ighest class workmanship . 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You’ll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 
assures absolute satisfaction, Write name and address plainly, 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 177-55 Centre St.,New York 


That hard smooth round ball fike 

essen glides ert ease over 

he coarsest paper and makes 
Goes writing in ink as rapid 
as with the softest lead pencil 


Sell Inkographs make bi; profits, sales, without investment. Quicker commissions 
AGENTS prices, ne collecting, RO eoetKIOn. Bend Send for an inkograph or write for special sales plan book _ sy 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, .CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Time, The Weekly News Magazine published weekly at Cleveland, Ohio, for October 1, 1925. 
County of Cuyahoga ‘} 

State of Ohio ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry R. Luce, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of Time, The 
Weekly News Magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper ‘the circulation), etc. , of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

“hat the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publishers, Time, Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Editors, Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce, Penton 
Bldg., Clev eland, Ohio. Managing E ditor, Briton Hadden, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Business Manager. 
Henry R. Luce, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his name and address, or if owned 
by more than one individual, the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of the total amount of stock should be given.) 

Time, Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert A, Chambers, 55 Liberty St., New York City; Harry 
P. Davison, Jr., 4 East 66th St., New York City; Manfred Gottfried, Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
William V. Griffin, 80 Broadway, New York City; Briton Hadden, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Edith Hark- 
ness, 4 East 66th St., New York City; Edward S. Harkness, 25 Broadway, New York City; William H. Hark- 
ness, 4 East 66th Street, New. York City; Louise H. Ingalls, 11808 Lake Shore Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Robert L. Johnson, 25 West 45th St., New York City; Seymour H. Knox, Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Roy E. Larsen, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio; Henry R. Luce. Penton Bldg., Cleveland Ohio; John S. Martin 
25 West 45th Street New York City; T. J. C. Martyn, 25 West 45th St., New York City; Marehead 
Patterson, 15 East 65th St., New York City; Stanley Woodward, 708 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases w here the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is (This infor- 


mation is required from daily publications only.) 
(Signed) HENRY R. LUCE, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1925. Business Manager 
(My commission expires Dec. 19, 1925.) (Seal) R. A. Conkey. 


PACKAGE that’s worth sending is worth insuring. 

Wrap a North America Coupon with every pack- 
age. It insures automatically, with no red tape or 
delay. The stub is your shipping record. 


Mail the attached memorandum for information about 
North America Parcel Post Insurance, Coupon Books 
and rates. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
SSR RBBB RB BBB BSS SE SS ST BK KSB Eee eee 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T—1012 


Name 
Street 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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of the Corona Port- 
able Adding Machine 
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§1Z@andPrice 
make the difference 


In tworespects the Corona Portable Adding Machine differs from any other high grade, 
standard adding machine. But these are vital, all-important differences. They mean 
greater efficiency and greater economy. One is—Size and Weight! The other—Price! 


Consider the costly time wasted daily in walking to and from a big, 

rmanently set, adding machine. The Corona Portable Adding 
Machine is right on the worker’s desk all the time covering no more 
desk space than an ordinary letterhead—and as handy to reach for 
as the telephone. It is so light in weight that if the occasion demands 
it is easily and without effort handed from desk to desk. 


Utmost simplicity of design plus the Corona Typewriter Company’s 
matchless manufacturing facilities make the Corona Portable Adding 
Machine as much lower in price as it is smaller in size. It costs only 
one-Sourth to one-half as much, only $75.00! 


Has All the Features! Does All the Work! 


Though small, light and compact the Corona Portable Adding 
Machine has all the desirable features of even the biggest hand- 
operated adding machines. In hundreds of the largest offices, such 
as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul Railroad, the Pullman Com- 
pany, The Equitable Life Assurance Co., the C.B.&Q. Railroad and 
similar concerns, the Corona Portable Adding Machine is daily 
proving its efficiency and dependability. Up to the limit of its capac- 
ity (99,999.99) it does all the work, speedily and accurately, any add- 
ing machine can do regardless of size or price. 


Not Only for Big Business! 


Smaller businesses, professional men, postmasters, etc., now have, for 
the first time, an adding machine exactly suited to their needs. One 
not big and heavy, not complicated and mot expensive. 


Test this portable, efficient, economical adding machine right along 
side of any other, in any way you see fit. For free demonstration 
call the Corona Typewriter dealer in your city or write us for name 
of one nearest you. The Corona Portable Adding Machine is sold 
and serviced by Corona Typewriter Dealers all over the world. 


Send for Booklet 


Mail coupon now for free booklet. Contains further in- 
formation and two valuable tables of Decimal Equivalents 
and Reciprocals. These short cut tables are wonderful 
aids in office work and make complicated figuring quick 
and easy. Sent free, without obligation. Mail coupon now. 


PORTABLE ADDING MACHINE 


Built by the 
Corona Typewriter Company 
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Compare 
These 


Features 


Adds and lists 
up to 99,999.99 
Totals and 
Sub-Totals 
Non-Print, 
Non-Add, 
Repeat and 
Error Keys 


Full Flexible 
Keyboard 


Big Bold Type 
Weighs only 16 lbs. 
Costs only $75.00 


The Corona Portable 
Adding Machine is the 
smallest and lightest prac- 
tical machine made, yet 
the working parts are ex- 
ceptionally strong and 
durable. In fact, stronger 
and heavier on the average 
than those used in any 
other adding machine. 


¢ Portable Adding 
¢ Machine Sales Co. 


Dept. 2037 343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Send me, without obligation, free 
booklet with the tables of Decimal 
Equivalents and Reciprocals. 
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right hands they struggled awk- 
wardly to open a “mystery trunk,” 
which stank in a manner to indi- 
cate that it might contain matter 
for the strong stomachs of yellow 
journalism. Then, with a final 
“Right.” Detective De Lora 
whanged the trunk open with a 
crowbar. Out rolled several dozen 
heads of cabbage. The trunk, emp- 
tied, was held for its owner. 


Bad Men 


Three years ago, one Fred Brown 
kept two Nebraska girls chained 
in a hut for two days. A rescuer 
appeared, whom’ Brown _ also 
chained up. Finally the rescuer 
escaped, notified the police, and 
Brown became a “lifer” at Lincoln, 
Neb., penitentiary. 

Last week he called nitroglycerin 
to his aid in an attempt to get out. 
Just as he was about to touch off 
an ill considered charge which 
would have blown the jail and him- 
self to atoms, he was shot at by a 
prison guard, and several other 
prosiners were wounded before he 
was killed. : 

At Houston, Tex., authorities 
bethought themselves that crimi- 
nals are criminals, and abolished 
the “State Honor Farm,” from 
which 49 “honor prisoners” have al- 
ready escaped this year. 


Fire 


In Manhattan, a foot-passenger 
in a vacant street (for it was 
earliest morning) heard a scream 
from a _ shuttered birdshop, and 
peered in to see fire strutting and 
pecking there like a great red cock 
while 200 canaries fluttered on the 
shelves, dogs pawed their wire 
stalls, and in the window a Brazil- 
ian parrot cried out over and over 
in the terrible voice of a man un- 
nerved by fear. Firemen broke 
down the door, took out the dogs, 
some alive, some dead; the 200 gay 
canaries, all dead; the parrot, dead, 


Strait-jackets 

In Birmingham, 
Repertory Theatre, putting Mr. 
G. B. Shaw’s The Philanderer 
into rehearsal, attempted to put its 
actresses into the corsets which are 
called for by the date of the play, 
“in the ’80’s.” Bitterly the daugh- 
ters of a new freedom complained 
to the director, and would not lace 
themselves “into  strait-jackets.” 
The costumes were altered, realism 
being abandoned. 


England, the 


. . . 


Swanson Cottage 


Last week the roof of the Park 
Chambers Hotel, Manhattan, ap- 
pealed to the luxuriant inhabitant 
of many mansions as a bungalow 
site. Gloria Swanson, now La 
Marquise de la Falaise, approved 
plans for a $50,000 roof-cottage, to 
be built immediately from plans al- 
ready drawn; left for a few weeks 
vacation in France, while construc- 
tion is getting under way. 
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